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WHEN N.E. A. MEETS N. E. A. 


When the generals of two great educational forces meet, they shake 
hands and smile. Herman Roe (left), publisher of the Northfield (Minn.) 
News, and president of the National Editorial Association, greeted the 
president of the other N. E. A. when Francis G. Blair; Springfield, IIL., 
president of the National Educational Association, arrived in Omaha to 
address the Editorial convention with “A Greeting From the Other N.E.A.” 
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National Distribution that Means 
Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality . .. the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 









53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 
... literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 
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American Seating Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the 'end.. 
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‘‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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TO MEMBERS—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfield, Illinois, sending both your old address and 


new address. 


to put th's address on the registration cards. 


Remember postmasters cannot forward periodicals. 


If you learn of any members who are not getting The Teacher please ask 
them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to The Illinois Teacher at Springfield, 
The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals delivered 


Ill. Many teachers fall 
y carrier. 
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Our Purposes 


HIS is the first. number of Vol- 
ume XVI of The Illinois Teacher, 
the official organ of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association. 
Since it goes to many members 
who have joined the Association in the 
last year or two, we deem it advisable to 
make a brief statement of the purposes 
of the magazine and of the Association. 

Article III of the Constitution of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association reads 
as follows: 

The purpose of this Association shall 
be to promote the welfare of the teachers 
of the State, to encourage good fellow- 
ship and unity of thought and action 
among them, and to further in every 
way possible the educational interests of 
this commonwealth. 

We understand the functions of this 
publication to be: 

1. To advocate and give publicity t 
those things that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Association believe will pro- 
mote the welfare of the teachers of the 
State. 

2. To serve as a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas and as a forum for the 
discussion of principles and measures, 
and to organize and direct those ideas 
and discussions so as to promote unity 
of thought and action among the teachers. 

8. To publish school news, short edu- 
cational articles, findings of our research 
department, reports and records of legis- 
lative activities, reviews of current 
events as related to educational affairs, 
extracts from other publications, direc 
tories of officers and committees, and 









any other matter that will in any pos- 
sible way promote the purposes of the 
Association or further the educational 
interests of this commonwealth. 


4. To advocate at all times an in- 
creased membership until all the teach- 
ers in the state are enrolled in our Asso- 
ciation, and for an increased loyalty to 
the Association and activity in promoting 
its purposes as stated here. 

After twelve years of hard work in an 
effort to edit and publish a magazine that 
would perform these functions, we realize 
that it is a difficult task. In fact it is 
an impossible undertaking without the 
sympathetic support, the voluntary as- 
sistance, and the hearty cooperation of 
the officers and members of the State 
Association and its local Divisions. We 
must have this support, assistance and 
cooperation if the Association and its 
organ are to succeed in effecting their 
purposes. We must all work together 
harmoniously and unselfishly for better 
things. 


The ‘State Teachers’ Association has 
played an important part in the progress 
of education in Illinois during the lasi 
sixty years. It has a record of real 
achievement; but a strong and active 
organization of teachers is still necessary 
as a factor in our educational develop- 
ment, and its influence and activities! 
must continue indefinitely into the future. 
Our school system must make some rapid 
developments and readjustments to meet 
the demands of our rapidly changing 
social, economic and industrial condi- 
tions. All this will need our best thought 
and most energetic efforts. Our organi- 
zation must play its part. The call to 
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service is loud and clear. Shall we 
answer? Will you serve? 

You can serve your organization, and 
through it yourself and the State, in the 
following ways: 

1. Keep up your membership in the 
Association and induce all other teachers 
to become members. 

2. If you are an officer or committee- 
man of the Association or of a Division, 
do your best to make the next meeting 
the best ever held and to enroll all the 
teachers of your Division. Send prompt- 
ly to the Secretary of the State Associa- 
tion all programs, reports, and the mem- 
bership lists fully and accurately made. 

3. Read the announcements of divi- 
sion meetings elsewhere in this num- 
ber, note the time and -place of each, 
and the list of speakers... Turn to the 
division map and find which division 
contains your county. Attend the meet- 
ing of your division, listen attentively 
to the lectures and discussions, and ex- 
press any helpful or constructive ideas 
you may have to offer. 

4. Accept any part assigned to you on 
the program or on committees and con- 
sider such assignment an opportunity to 
render a service and to grow by doing 
your best. 

5. Study the resolutions offered, dis- 
cuss them, amend them, or commend 
them, but support and defend them loy- 
ally after their adoption by a majority 
of the members of the. Association or by 
the chosen representatives of the mem- 
bers. We must let the general public 
know what our principles are and why 
we stand for them. 

6. Help the editor to keep in close 

(Continued on Page 31) 


What General Assembly Did for Education 


Gave More Consideration to Educational Bills Than Any in Recent Years. 
Many Excellent Organizations Lend Aid. 


O TWO General Assemblies 
show exactly the same attitude 
toward education. The inter- 
val of only two years between 
two consecutive sessions is suf- 

ficient to effect a marked change in tie 
legislature’s interest in school measures 
and in the consideration given by it to 
school bills. These variations are caused 
partly by the changing personnel of the 
legislature, partly by changing political, 
industrial and economic conditions in the 
State, but mostly by the varying interest 
shown by the general public in legislation 
for school improvement and educational 
progress. 


Desire to Promote Education 


The 55th General Assembly showed 
more interest in school improvement and 
gave more consideration to educational 
bills than any other General Assembly 
in recent years. Of course a few indi- 
vidual members were exceptions, but in 
general this Assembly seemed to have 
a sincere desire to enact legislation that 
would promote educational progress in 
Illinois. The secretary of the I. S. T. A. 
and other representatives of Teachers’ 
organizations were shown Many cour- 
tesies, and their advice was constantly 
sought, always carefully considered and 
often followed. We were invited to ap- 
pear before both committees on educa- 
tion whenever they met and were often 
consulted by individual members. Much 
of the information gathered by our re- 
search department was presented to the 
members of this Assembly, and we have 
reason to believe it was accepted as au- 
thentic and was given careful considera- 
tion. In fact we were often asked by 
members of the legislature to present 
data relative to certain bills or to write 
briefs of argument for or against cer- 
tain bills. 

The main factors in producing this 
improved attitude toward progressive ed- 
ucational principles and constructive 
bills were the adoption of a definite legis- 
lative program by our association nearly 
two years ago, the publicity given to that 
program since, the cooperation and as- 
sistance rendered by other organizations 
interested in educational progress, and 
the dissemination of the facts gathered 
by our research department and commit- 
tees in support of our program. 


Many Lend Support 


The cooperating organizations and in- 
dividuals that gave the I. S. T. A. most 
assistance in this campaign were as fol- 
lows: 

The Chicago Division of the State 
Teachers Association sent three repre- 
sentatives to Springfield for the latter 
half of the session of the legislature and 
paid their expenses and their salaries 
since they could not get leave of absence 
from the Chicago school authorities. 


The representatives sent were Mrs. Ber- 
tha S. Armbruster, late president of the 
Chicago Division and of the State Teach- 
ers Association; Miss Mary Abbe, active 
member of the division and president of 
the Chicago Teachers Federation; and 
Miss Nano Hickey, chairman of the di- 
vision’s committee on legislation. All 
these ladies were experienced in legis- 
lative work, and their assistance was in- 





Bills in Harmony 
With I. S. T. A. Program 


No really reactionary or destruc- 
tive legislation was enacted during 
the sessions of the Fifty-fifty Gen- 
eral Assembly, and several progres- 
sive and constructive bills were 
passed and approved. We are pub- 
lishing a brief digest of the new 
laws that affect schools, and wish 
to call your attention to the follow- 
ing which are in harmony with our 
program: 

House Bill No. 630 is a step in 
accord with our recommendation 
for a revaluation of property and 
an equalization of assessments. 

Senate Bills Nos. 257 and 412 
may help bring about such reform 
in taxation as we favor. 

Senate Bill No. 253, or its later 
form S. B. 595, is really a great 
step in progress and is in exact ac- 
cord with the action of our asso- 
ciation last December in regard to 
the distribution of the state school 
fund. 

House Bill No. 753 gives to the 
state normal schools a more liberal 
support than usual and more than 
was recommended in the budget 
prepared by the state finance de- 
partment. 

House Bill No. 521 provides for 
a more secure tenure for teachers, 
principals and superintendents. 

House Bill No. 118 improves the 
law providing for physical edu- 
cation. 

House Bill No. 68 provides a 
more adequate compensation for 
county superintendents of schools. 

House Bill No. 184, or its later 
form H. B. 524, increases the maxi- 
mum limitation of the non-high 
school district tax rate 50 per cent. 

Senate Bill No. 287 permits care- 
fully considered changes in the 
boundaries of high school districts. 

Senate Bill No. 537 provides that 
school boards may pay for the 
transportation of pupils to school 
out of the school funds. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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valuable. Other teachers and principals 
came down from Chicago occasionally 
and gave assistance with certain bills. 
Chicago teachers have stupendous local 
problems to deal with, but they are liber- 
al, intelligent and active in assisting in 
the solution of state-wide problems. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Ill- 
inois showed a deep interest in school 
legislation and were active in their sup- 
port of helpful bills. They had no special 
representative present at Springfield, but 
they rendered able assistance in several 
of the senatorial districts. 


Superintendent Blair Active 


The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and his office force were ac- 
tive in their support of several bills 
sponsored by our organization. The 
office statistician, Mr. William E. White, 
was a very helpful member of our com- 
mittee on state school fund, and Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair was infiuen- 
tial in winning the support of the Gov- 
ernor and many members of the legisla- 
ture for the bill providing an improved 
method of distributing the state school 
fund and providing an increase in the 
contribution by the State to the teachers’ 
pension fund, and the bill amending the 
certification law. The unqualified en- 
dorsement of a bill by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction has much in- 
fluence with the Governor and with the 
legislature; for they consider him the 
proper authority to speak for the general 
public in educational matters. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor 
endorsed and adopted our legislative 
program in September, 1926, and its rep- 
resentatives at Springfield were active 
and influential in their support of our 
most constructive measures. For years 
we have found this great organization 
most sympathetic and helpful in our leg- 
islative campaigns. 

The Illinois League of Women Voters 
showed a deep interest in educational 
matters and gave its support to many 
good measures. Miss Edith Rockwood, the 
legislative representative of the League, 
is well informed on legislative pro 
cedure, and her advice is always worth 
considering. She urges us to keep the 
League fully informed concerning our 
legislative program and suggests that we 
work together to convince the Governor 
and the candidates for governor of the 
necessity for an increased state school 
fund. 


School Board Association Aids 


The Illinois School Board Association 
this year showed a spirit of cooperation 
and gave assistance with several of our 
bills. In fact, Mr. R. F. Locke, an attor- 
ney of Glen Ellyn, who was the legisla- 
tive representative for that organization 
prepared the bills for tenure of teachers 
and transportation of pupils, had them 
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SENATOR IS VALUABLE 
AID IN 55TH ASSEMBLY 











Senator Andrew S. Cuthbertson 


The 38th Senatorial District has been 
well represented in the Senate by An- 
drew S. Cuthbertson, who is a resident 
of Bunker Hill, Macoupin County. Sen- 
ator Cuthbertson is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, but he takes a deep interest in 
educational affairs. He served as State’s 
Attorney of Macoupin County for four 
years, and in that time broke all records 
in that county for the amount of fines 
and forfeiture collected and turned into 
the distributive fund. He has served as 
Trustee of Shurtleff College, Alton, and 
has long been president of the board of 
education of his home-city district. 

Mr. Cuthbertson was first elected to 
the State Senate in 1920 and was re- 
elected in 1924. Therefore, he has served 
in four General Assemblies. He has been 
a member of the senate committee on ed- 
ucation in each of these, and in the last 
one has been chairman of that impor- 
tant committee. He has introduced and 
promoted to passage in the Senate many 
important educational bills. In fact no 
school bill he has introduced and recom- 
mended has failed to pass the Senate. 
He is a firm believer in state aid for 
schools and its proper distribution for 
equalization of educational opportunity, 
and was chiefly instrumental in putting 
the Cuthbertson-Waller bill through the 
Senate this year. The public school sys- 
tem of Illinois is absolutely safe with 
such legislators as Senator A. S. Cuth- 
bertson. 





introduced, and spoke for them before 
the committees. He was also active in 
support of bills to permit the employ- 
ment of school nurses, to codify the at- 
tendance laws, and some others. He and 
his organization also helped defeat rad- 
ical and dangerous legislation, for in- 
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stance, several bills providing for easy 
changes in high-school district bound- 
aries. 

The county superintendents appointed 
a special committee to assist with the 
legislative program, and the members of 
this committee often came to Springfield 
during the session. Their first-hand 
knowledge of school problems, their rec- 
ognized standing as advisers in educa- 
tional matters, and their understanding 
of school finance and state politics made 
them effective in promoting school legis- 
lation. Their active cooperation brought 
about the early passage of the bill in- 
creasing the salaries of all county super- 
intendents, but they did not quit when 
that was passed; they continued to come 
at the call of the secretary of the I. S. 
T. A. to assist with other bills. 


Demand Equitable Tax System 

The representatives of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association declared to your 
secretary early in the session that they 
would strenuously oppose any bill that 
had any tendency to increase expendi- 
tures of public revenues raised by the 
general property tax, until a more just 
and equitable tax system is provided and 
enforced in Illinois. If you read some 
of the other articles in this number of 
The Teacher, you may understand this 
attitude of the farmers. However, it is 
only fair to say for them that their 
attitude toward schools is more liberal 
than their declaration would indicate. 
They opposed the 125 per cent increase 
in the maximum non-high school district 
tax rate, as provided in our original bill, 
but they did not oppose the 50 per cent 
increase finally passed and approved. As 
far as could be observed they did not 
oppose our bills for increasing salaries 
of county superintendents and for in- 
creasing the pension rate, and they re- 
commended some of our other bills. The 
bill to provide a state income tax was 
written according to the advice of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and it 
provided that the total proceeds of this 
tax should be turned into the state school 
fund. This association is the leading or- 
ganization of farmers in Illinois, and its 
sympathetic understanding of our prob- 
lems and its cooperation in their solu- 
tion are worth cultivating. This is em- 
phatically true in regard to rvral school 
problems. 

Nearly all the city superintendents of 
schools received our bulletins from 
Spriugfield and gave most effective sup- 
port of constructive measures. Many 
principals and classroom teachers an 
their local organizations kept informed 
and were active in informing others of 
the need of constructive legislation. In 
fact we cannot mention all the local clubs, 
organizations and individuals that were 
helpful in this legislative campaign. 

Governor Is Sympathetic 

The Governor seemed to have a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward many of our 
measures. He frankly told us that he 
would not favor an increase in the state 
school fund until the method of distri- 
bution was revised to send more state 
aid where it is most needed; but he was 





REP. E. WALLER HELPS 
TO MAKE SCHOOL LAWS 














Representative Elbert Waller 


The 44th Senatorial District has the 
distinction of having two school teachers 
in the legislature, Senator Harry Wilson 
and Representative Elbert Waller. We 
present above an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Waller, who is a resident of Tam- 
aroa, Perry County. Mr. Waller has 
served as teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent of schools for 27 years, and is 
also the author of Waller’s History of 
Illinois. He went overseas with the 
Y. M. C. A. for service in the World War, 
and later was transferred to the Army 
Educational Corps and was given the 
chair of American History in the Amer- 
ican University at Beaume, Cote-D’Or, 
France. 

Mr. Waller has served in the 54th and 
55th General Assemblies and in both has 
been an active and faithful member of 
the House Committee on Education. He 
has helped with all the bills recom- 
mended by the I. S. T. A. and has intro- 
duced several of them. This year he 
introduced House Bill No. 405, which 
was the same as Senate Bill No. 253, 
which became a law, to increase the 
State’s contribution to the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund and to distribute the state 
school fund by an improved method. 
However, his bill was delayed until the 
Senate bill came to the House, when he 
adopted it and it became known as the 
Cuthbertson-Waller Bill. He took charge 
of the senate bill in the House, and 
called it up for third reading when it 
passed. Mr. Waller’s sincerity and ability 
have caused several observers to ask 
why more districts do not elect teachers 
to the legislature. 





friendly to several of our bills and signed 
all of them that reached him from the 
(Continued on Page 7) 





How the Le@islature Lined Up on 10 Bills 


A Complete Record of the Voting of the Senate and the House of Representatives 


on the Ten Important Educational Bills 


E CANNOT publish a com- 
plete record of all roll calls 


on bills having to do with 
education, but here is the rec- 


ord on ten of the more im- 


After each legislator’s 
initial of his 


portant bills. 
name are given the 


political party and the number of his 
senatorial djstrict. “A” means a vote 
in favor of the bill numbered at the 
top of the column, “N” means a vote 
against it, and a blank means absence 
or no response when the roll was called. 

In reading this record you should re- 


member that Representatives Morrasy 
and Trotter died before the session and 
Representative Mitchell early in the ses. 
sion, and that Senator Brown and Rep 
resentatives Bippus, Goode and Sullivan 
were absent much of the time on account 
of illness. 











THE SENATE 
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TOTAL OF VOTES ON THESE BILLS 


Twenty-six affirmative votes constitute the constitutional majority 
necessary to pass a bill in the Senate. 
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WHAT 55TH ASSEMBLY 
DID FOR EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


legislature. We are tempted to mention 
several members of the legislature who 
were really enthusiastic in support of 
practically all the bills we recommended. 
But the members grade all the way from 
enthusiastic supporters to active oppon- 
ents, and there is no definite place to 
draw the line between friends and oppon- 
ents. We are publishing elsewhere some 
comment cn a few members and the 
voting record of all members on ten im- 
portant bills, and a study of these will 
give you some idea of the record made at 
Springfield by individual members. 

Our regular and special committees 
did some good work. The members are 
all busily engaged in school work and can 
rarely come to Springfield, but they gave 
assistance by correspondence and by 
work in their own senatorial districts. 
The committee on legislation held a meet- 
ing, attended by a majority of the mem- 
bers, early in the session to consider what 
bills to have introduced, to devise 
ways and means of promoting them 
to enactment, and to give directions to 
the secretary. The committee on state 
school fund made its report at the 
state meeting in December and this 
report was unanimously adopted. There- 
fore, the committee met early in the 
session of the legislature, framed a 
bill in harmony with the report, had it 
introduced in both House and Senate on 
April 12, and gave it active support until 
it was passed and approved. The com- 
mittee on school district unit held more 
meetings than any other committee and 
worked long and faithfully to prepare a 
bill to provide for a larger unit; but the 
magnitude and complexities of the prob- 


lem made it impossible to prepare a bill 
we could recommend with assurance or 
enthusiasm. The committee on teacher 
training, cooperating with the state ex- 
amining board, prepared a bill to raise 
the standard of qualifications of teachers, 
and most of the committee gave it loyal 
support. This campaign demonstrated 
more clearly than ever before the necess- 
ity of having a number of separate but 
cooperating committees, separate in the 
study of different problems, but cooperat- 
ing in the legislative campaign to get 
these problems solved. 
Secretary at Capitol Each Day 

Upon motion by the committee on legis- 
lation at the December meeting, the rep- 
resentative assembly of the I. S. T. A. 
directed the secretary to be the special 
legislative representative of the associa- 
tion during the session of the 55th Gen- 
eral Assembly. In accordance with this 
direction, the secretary was present at 
the Capitol every day the legislature was 
in session and did his utmost to perform 
the duties assigned him. 

There are really three functions to be 
performed by the special representative 
in such a campaign: (1) to harmonize 
and coordinate the various groups, classes 
and influences in our own organization 
and in other organizations favoring con- 
structive school legislation; (2) to keep 
all these and the public in general in- 
formed cencerning our problems, the bills 
introduced to solve them, the progress 
of those bills, and the particular activi- 
ties needed to promote their passage; 
(3) to represent our organization prop- 
erly and: as effectively as possible before 
the legislature, its committees and its 
individual members. 

In performing the first of these, the 
secretary often conferred with various 
groups, classes and special representa- 





tives and tried to win their support for 
the complete program of our organiza- 
tion. To keep everybody informed, the 
secretary issued a weekly bulletin to 
about 1,400 persons scattered among the 
51 senatorial districts of the state. This 
group was called our “auxiliary legisla- 
tive committee,” and its members were 
chosen largely by our regular legislative 
committee from lists of leading teachers, 
principals, superintendents, school 
boards, officers of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, labor unions, women’s clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, service clubs, and 
other local organizations. The secre- 
tary also wrote educational news 
bulletins and sent them to the press 
agencies and to over 200 newspapers 
published in Illinois. Our clipping 
service showed that these bulletins 
were extensively used by the papers. 
His duties with the legislature re- 
quired the secretary to keep a record 
of the progress of over 100 bills, to appear 
almost daily before committees of the 
legislature to explain bills and to offer 
arguments for or against them, to confer 
and advise with individual members of 
the legislature, and to attend to the in- 
numerable details of a legislative cam- 
paign involving numerous measures, 
good, bad and indifferent. 


Research Department Aids 

In all this the secretary was given in- 
valuable assistance by the department of 
research. In fact the results of the pre 
vious work of this department and the 
help of the director and his secretary 
during the session have become necessary 
factors in the production of results. The 
director and his office assistant worked 
continuously in collecting, tabulating, or- 
ganizing and verifying data and in mime- 
ographing and mailing bulletins, news 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Forty-One Educational Bills Now Laws 


Brief Digest of New Laws Effecting Educational Institutions. 
Only One Bill Vetoed. 


T MAY be of interest to our readers 

to learn how many bills were in- 

troduced and passed. There were 

614 senate bills and 758 house bills 

introduced, making a total of 1372 
bills before the General Assembly for 
consideration. Of these, 231 senate bills 
and 247 house bills passed both houses, 
or a total of 478 bills that were sent to 
the Governor. Of those introduced we 
considered 134 of sufficient relation to 
education to be followed through their 
various steps until passed or lost. Of 
these 134, there were 42 passed by both 
houses, and one of questionable value 
was vetoed by the Governor, leaving 41 
that are now laws. 

Where tax rates appear in this digest 
of new laws, they have been reduced to 
conform to the new law making the as- 
sessed valuation 100 per cent of the full 
valuation of property. Remember this 
is only a digest of new laws, and that 
all plans for action under such new laws 
should be based upon the official stat- 
utes. 

House Bill No. 28, Propper: Ele- 
mentary school districts in Cook 
county, except Chicago, having a popu- 
lation of more than 1,500 and a school 
enrollment of more than 250 pupils may, 
after a favorable vote by the people, 
levy an additional tax of one per 
cent of assessed valuation for build- 
ing purposes, provided that not more 
than one and one-half per cent be 
levied in any one year for building pur- 
poses or for purchasing grounds. 

H. B. 29, Propper: Same districts 
described in H. B. 28 may levy an ad- 
ditional one per cent for educational 
purposes, provided that not more than 
two and one-half per cent be levied in 
any one year for educational purposes. 

H. B. 36, Waller: Amends Section 
67 of the school law to provide that 
the term of township treasurers shall 
be for two years and shall begin and 
end on July 15, 1928, and thereafter. 

H. B. 68, Weiss: Amends Section 
27 of the school law so as to raise the 
salary of the county superintendent 
of schools of Cook county $3,000, of 
Kane, LaSalle, Madison, Peoria, St. 
Clair, and Sangamon counties $1,600 a 
year, and of all other counties $600 a 
year. 

H. B. 73, Fekete: Amends Section 
40 of the school law to provide that 
boards of education or school direc- 
tors may sell real estate belonging to 
their district after favorable vote by 
the people at an election called by 
such board upon petition of 300 legal 
voters or five per cent of the legal 
voters of the district. 

H. B. 74, Fekete: Adds Section 127% 
to the school law to provide that the 
board of education of any school dis- 
trict of from 1000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, after favorable vote by the people, 
may borrow money at not more than 


6 per cent interest for the purpose of 
building, altering, or repairing school 
houses or improving school siies, and 
issue bonds therefor in denominations 
of $100 to $1000 and payable at times 
not exceeding 20 years from date of 
issuance. 

H. B. 75, Fekete: Amends fifth 
paragraph of Section 127 of the school 
law to provide that whenever any 
school district has not less than 20 
sites on each of which is a school 
house the people of such district may 
by vote grant to the board of education 
the power to locate all further sites 
desired without any further election 
by the people to locate such sites. 

H. B. 118, Elrod: Definitely states 
the aims and purposes of physical 
education and training; provides that 
all school boards shall make provisions 
for physical education and training 
for not less than one hour each week 
during the whole of the school year; 
and provides that all State Normal 
Schools shall contain regular courses 
of physical education and trainirg 
for teachers, and that after August 31, 
1928, no student shall be graduated 
who has not completed a year’s work 
in physical education, comprising at 
least 144 forty-minute periods. 

H. B. 130, Steven: Adds Section 
8 to the Chicago law for compulsory 
retirement of teachers to provide that 
teachers of Chicago may voluntarily 
retire from ages 65 to 70 with annual 
annuities, as follows: age 65, $1000; 
66, $1100; 67, $1200; 68, $1300; 69, 
$1400; 70, $1500. The new law pro- 
vides further that at age 65 or there- 
after the school board may require a 
physical or mental examination of any 
teacher, and if the teacher is found 
incapacitated for service after trial 
as provided by law he shall be retired 
at the annuity provided above. 

H. B. 159, G. J. Johnson: Provides 
that school district officers shall file 
with the county clerk certified copies 
of the resolution providing for the 
issuance of bonds and levying taxes 
to pay the same, that the county clerk 
shall register all such bonds, and that 
the county clerk shall annually extend 
a tax upon all the taxable property in 
the territory constituting the school 
district at the time of the issuance of 
the bonds, in amounts sufficient to 
pay maturing principal and interest 
on same. 

H. B. 184, Cork, or S. B. 524, Woods: 
Increase non-high school district tax 
rate to one-half of one per cent, or 50 
cents on the $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. 

H. B. 250, Weiss: Provides that 
township treasurers must publish fully 
itemized reports cf receipts and ex- 
penditures of school funds. 

H. B. 271, Choisser: Validates cer- 
tain community high school districts. 


September, 1927 


H. B. 277, Goode: Amends Section 
115 of the school law to empower 
school boards to establish and main- 
tain classes for adults. 

H. B. 278, Griffin: Provides that no 
school, college or university that re- 
fuses admittance to applicants on ac- 
count of their race, color, or creed 
shall be considered reputable and in 
good standing by the Department of 
Registration and Education. 

H. B. 285, Weiss: Establishes a 
College of Journalism at the University 
of Illinois and appropriates $30,000 to 
support it for the biennium. 

H. B. 299, Hoff: Validates certain 
township high school districts. 

H. B. 323, Sullivan: Amends Sec- 
tion 115 of the school law to empower 
school boards to employ dentists and 
prescribe their duties. 

H. B. 334, Chynoweth: Validates 
certain community high schools. 

H. B. 421, Weiss: Amends Section 
115 of the school law to empower 
school boards to establish and main- 
tain a first-aid room with a competent 
nurse in carge. 

H. B. 429, Curran: Appropriates 
$16,227,000 to the state school fund 
for the next biennium. 

H. B. 440, McClugage: Amends 
Peoria Special Act by removing the 
provision that the board of school in- 
spectors may at any time require 
additional security for loans made of 
school funds. 

H. B. 473, Browne: Permits the 
joint ownership of school sites and 
buildings by two districts comprising 
partly the same territory, the one with 
the other, if the site and buildings are 
within the boundaries of both. 

H. B. 500, Peffers: Amends Section 
46 of the school law to permit boards 
of township trustees to change boun- 
daries of school districts at any regular 
meeting or at any special meeting 
called for that purpose. 

H. B. 521, Sparks: Adds Section 
127a to the school law to provide that 
teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents, in districts having boards of edu- 
cation or boards of school inspectors, 
may be employed for not more than 
three year periods after a probationary 
period of not more than two consecu- 
tive years either before or after this 
act takes effect. 

H. B. 561, McAdams: Amends Sec- 
tion 91 of the school law to provide 
that the polls at elections provided for 
in this section shall be opened not 
later than noon and shall not be closed 
before 7 o’clock p. m. 

H. B. 630, Schnackenberg: Amends 
Section 9 of the assessment law to pro- 
vide that subdivisions of acreage 
property shall be reassessed on the 
first day of April immediately follow- 
ing the date of recording such subdi- 
vision. 

H. B. 753, Committee on Appropria- 
tions: (The Omnibus Bill) Appro 
priates to the State Normal Schools 
a little less than they asked for, but 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Western Division, I. S. T. A. Gales- 
purg, Thursday and Friday, October 6 
and 7, 1927. Program features: Thurs- 
day afternoon will be devoted to a pro- 
gram for superintendents, principals, 
high school and departmental teachers. 
The general topic will be “Adapting the 
School Organization to the Individual 
Differences of Pupils,” and the discussion 
will be led by "r. J. M. McCallister, 
Personnel officer, University High School, 
University of Chicago. 

Thursday evening there will be an 
address by Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Director 
of Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Friday there will be addresses by Dr. 
Slutz, Dr. Jay William Hudson, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Mis- 
souri, and Dr. Jesse Newlon, Columbia 
University, and Miss Emma Watkins, 
University of Iowa. The sectional meet- 
ings will be held Friday afternoon. 





Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A. 
Rock Island, Friday, October 7, 1927. 
Speakers engaged: Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of Wisconsin University; Upton 
Close, Author of ‘The Revolt of Asia;’ 
Miss Charl WiHiams, Washington, D. C., 
who will speak on the subject, “A Pro- 
posal to Create a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet;” Music by Imperial Quartet, 
Chicago. 





East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Friday, 
October 7, 1927. 





Southeastern Division of the I. S. T.A., 
Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, 
October 6 and 7, 1927. Speakers: O. B. 
Mount, President of Division; Dr. Frank 
Fritts, Vice-President of Indian Refining 
Company; Florence Hale, Augusta, Maine; 
State Superintendent F. G. Blair; and 
Ralph Parlette, Chicago. 


Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., 
La Salle, Thursday and Friday, October 
13 and 14, 1927. Program features: 
Banquet Thursday evening, six o’clock, 
at Kaskaskia Hotel, with talks by Prin- 
cipal T. J. McCormack and Mrs. Anna 
Oleson. General session at 8 o'clock: 
Address: “Problems of the Modern Par- 
ent,” Mrs. Anna Dickie Oleson, Carleton 
College; address, “Five Teachers and 
an Education,” President Robert J. Aley, 
Butler College, Friday forenoon: Address, 
“Facing the Future,” President Robert 


J. Aley; address by Superintendent 
William McAndrew, Chicago. Friday 
afternoon, section metings. Friday even- 


ing: Business session; address by Super- 
intendent William McAndrew. 





Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A. 
Charleston, Friday, October 14, 1927. 
Program features: Addresses by Presi- 


Comin?, Educational Meetings Over State 


Read the List and See What Meetings You Should Attend 
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dent Glenn Frank, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. J. Paul Goode, University of 
Chicago; Miss Patty S. Hill, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Mr. J. 
Raymond Schutz, North Manchester, 
Indiana. 

The executive committee is planning, 
te have high school teachers who are 
members of the Eastern Division meet 
by departments for two periods, 11:10 
to 12:10 in the morning, and 1:30 to 2:20 
in the afternoon. The committee has 
appointed temporary chairmen for these 
departments to prepare the programs 
and open the first session when a chair- 
man will be chosen by each department 
from among the members present. The 
departments with the temporary chair- 
men and places of meeting are: English, 
Mr. H. DeF. Widger, Room 27; Foreign 


9 





Miss Ruth Carman (Latin) 
for the morning period, Miss Anabel 
Johnson (French) for the afternoon 
period, Room 38; Mathematics, Mr. E. H. 
Taylor, Room 26; Practical Arts, Mr. 
Ashley, Practical Arts Building; Science, 
Mr. A. B. Crowe, Room 37; Social Science 
and Geography, Mr. S. E. Thomas, Room 
35. The temporary chairmen invite cor- 
respondence from high school teachers 
in the territory of the Eastern Division 
in regard to the programs for these meet- 
ings. They wish to know what topics 
should be discussed and what papers, 
written by members of the Eastern 
Division, are available for use in these 
meetings. 


Language, 





Northwestern Division of the I. S. T.A., 
Freeport, October 21, 1927. Features of 
(Continued on Page 19) 





What Makes Little Red School House Red? 


Two Prominent Writers Compare Park Row of New York City and 
Little Red School House of Cross Roads Fame 


R. STUART CHASE, a 

member of the Labor 

Bureau ‘of New York, is 

the author of ‘‘The Trag- 
edy of Waste,’’ and with F. J. 
Schlink, of ‘‘Getting Your Money’s 
Worth.’’ He contributed an article 
on ‘‘Park Avenue’’ to The New Re- 
publie of May 25, 1927, in which he 
said: 

Of our 15,000 millionaires, nearly 4,000 
live in Greater New York, an unparal- 
leled concentration, and it is safe to 
estimate that the overwhelming majority 
live on Park Avenue or its immediate 
vicinity. We note apartment houses with 
sixty millionaires under a single roof! 
Along the whole stretch of the Avenue, 
perhaps 3,000 are on exhibition, while 
another thousand have the spending of 
the income on a million—$50,000 and up- 
wards a year. And spend it. For here 
live the ultimate Joneses; if we can keep 
up with them, life has no further crowns, 
no further penalties. Through the serv- 
ice entrances, and up the service eleva- 
tors, pours the quintessence of what 
money can buy. 


Millionaires to Spend $280,000,000 

What the gross volume of that shop- 
ping is has recently been summarized by 
no other authority than the Park Avenue 
Association itself. Between Thirty-fourth 
and Ninety-sixth Street, a distance of 
about three miles, there lives some 16,000 


persons, roughly 4,000 families. For the 
year 1927, the Association expects them 
to spend the staggering total of $280,- 
000,000, or $70,000 per family. The 
average income, after allowing for sav- 
ings and reinvestments, is probably in 
excess of $100,000. Well may the Asso- 
ciation say that “Park Avenue leads the 
world in concentrated buying power.” 
Nothing like it has ever been seen on 
earth before. 

The Association goes on to give us the 
details of that gargantuan spending, 
being careful to point out that its esti- 
mates are probably 25 per cent below the 
actual figures, in order to state the case 
conservatively. In the aggregate, 4,000 
women and their daughters will spend 
$85,000,000 for clothes of all kinds, about 
$21,000 per family, including one mother 
and one daughter. Fathers and sons will 
spend about $18,000,000 for clothes, a 
little more than one-fifth of the outgo 
for the women, say $4,500 to tailors and 
shirt-makers per family. What it costs 
to maintain a wife who keeps up with 
the procession could scarcely be better 
demonstrated. Let the young man of 
fashion budget his outlay for clothes, 
multiply it by five and see if he is pre- 
pared to meet the Park Avenue standard! 


Food to Cost $32,000,000 
The total outlay for rents and furnish- 
ings, including pictures and antiques, is 


over $58,000,000, about $15,000 per family. 
For food and restaurants, the avenue will 
spend $32,000,000, or $8,000 a family. 
For jewelry, it will spend $20,000,000, or 
$5,000 per family. For motor cars and 
garaging, $16,000,000, $4,000 per family. 
For travel, $15,000,000; for beautifying 
and perfumes, $8,000,000; for yachts, 
$7,000,000; for theatres and cabarets, 
$5,000,000 (an absurdly low estimate, 
says the Park Avenue Association); for 





The Democratic Ideal 
of Education 


S it possible for an educational 
system to be conducted by a 
national state and yet the full 
social ends of the educative 
process not be restricted, con- 
strained, and corrupted?  Inter- 
nally, the question has to face 
the tendencies, due to present 
economic .conditions, which split 
society into classes some of which 
are made merely tools for the 
higher culture of others. 
Externally, the question is 
concerned with the _ reconcilia- 
tion of national loyalty, of pa- 
triotism, with superior devotion 
to the things which unite men in 
common ends, irrespective of na- 
tional political boundaries. Neither 
phase of the problem can be 
worked out by merely negative 
means. It is not enough to see to 
it that education is not actively 
used as an instrument to make 
easier the exploitation of one 
class by another. School facilities 
must be secured of such ampli- 
tude and efficiency as will in fact 
and not simply in name discount 
the effects of economic inequal- 
ities, and secure to all the wards 
of the nation equality of equip- 
ment for their future careers. Ac- 
complishment of this end de- 
mands not only adequate adminis- 
trative provision of school facil- 
ities, and such supplementation 
of family resources as will enable 
youth to take advantage of them, 
but also such modification of tra- 
ditional ideals of culture, tradi- 
tional subjects of study and tra- 
ditional methods of teaching and 
discipline as will retain all the 
youth under educational infiu- 
ences until they are equipped to 
be masters of their own economic 
and social careers. The ideal 
may seem remote of execution, 
but the democratic ideal of edu- 
cation is a farcical yet tragic 
delusion except as the _ ideal 
more and more dominates our pub- 
lic system of education.—John 
Dewey. 
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flowers, candy and gift things, $10,- 
000,000; and for charity, which covereth 
all, $5,000,000. 

One hears of a single bathroom in jade 
and gold costing $35,000. One hears of 
“duplex roof” apartments, which are 
really separate houses perched on the 
top of monoliths, with light on four sides, 
renting as high as $40,000 a year. Mr. 
Adolph Zukor leases nine rooms at $4,000 
per room. Twenty thousand dollars a 
year for space below the roof is a com- 
mon figure. For the most exclusive 
section of the Avenue, the average rental 
is in the neighborhood of $1,500 per room 
per year. 


Dr. Macy Campbell is considered 
one of the authorities on country life 
in America. For several years and 
until his déath on April 16 of this 
year, he was head of the Department 
of Rural Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Just before his death, Ginn and Com- 
pany issued a book by Dr. Campbell 
entitled ‘‘Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads” which is now considered the 
crowning achievement of his notable 
eareer. The general theme of the 
book is that rural life is at the cross- 
roads, one way leading to economic 
independence, power and a satisfying 
country life; the other to abject, 
hopeless, poverty-stricken peasantry. 
Here are a few quotations from the 
book: 


Will A Farm Peasantry Develop? 

With rural life bled white by increas- 
ing landlordism, increasing farm mort- 
gages, excess taxes on farm property, 
and the depreciated buying power of the 
farm, what will the outcome be? Is there 
to be a farm peasantry in America? Are 
American farmers to go the way that the 
farmers of the old world have gone? 

The United States census records show 
that tenantry is constantly increasing 
among American farmers. By 1880 the 
number of farmers who did not own the 
land they tilled had risen to 26 per cent 
of the total number; by 1900, to 35 per 
cent; by 1920, to 38 per cent. In nine 
leading agricultural states the numbér 
of landless farmers had increased to be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of the total 
number of farmers in the state. In two 
agricultural states more than half the 
farmers are now landless. The increas- 
ing loss of the land by those who till it 
is one of the signs of decay in American 
rural life today. 

A second sign of decay in American 
rural life is found in the constantly in- 
creasing mortgaged indebtedness against 
farm lands. The census records show 
that by 1890 approximately 28 per cent 
of the owner-operated farms in the 
United States were encumbered by mort- 
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gages. By 1920 the number so burdened 
had risen to approximately 40 per cent 
of the owner-operated farms. 

After a farmer mortgages his farm he 
no longer owns the farm; he owns only 
a part interest, or equity, in it. The 
holder of the mortgage owns the other 
part interest, or equity, in the farm. The 
holders of mortgages against American 
farms now live largely in the cities. 
The people of the towns and cities are 
acquiring a constantly increasing equity 
in these mortgaged farms. The equity 
owned by the farmers who till the mort- 
gaged farms is constantly decreasing. 
In 1910 farmer operators owned 72.7 per 
cent of the total value of the mortgaged 
farms, in 1920 they owned 70.9 per cent, 
and in 1925 it was estimated that their 
equity had shrunk to approximately 60 

From the.angle of the 
practical problem which farmers face in 
paying the interest on the mortgages 
each year, we find that in the 10-year 
period, from 1910 to 1920, the load of 
annual interest on farm mortgages ap- 
proximately doubled. To make the situa- 
tion worse, the net earning power of the 
farm has decreased during the very 
period when the interest to be paid on 
the farm mortgages has doubled. 


Farmers’ Taxes Unequal 

Still another sign of the decay of rural 
life today is found in the excessive bur- 
den of taxation which rests on farm 
property. The farmer pzys more than 
his share of state and county taxes and 
is unable to secure an equitable readjust- 
ment. This inequality grows out of the 
fact that the general property tax falls 
most heavily where visible taxable valu- 
ation is large, and falls least heavily 
where visible taxable valuation is small 
and income is large... . 

The farmer’s dollar today is a little 
dollar. In the exchange of products be- 
tween unorganized farmers and organized 
industrial groups, the farmer must take 
the short end of the trade. He must sell 
at the other man’s price and buy at the 
other man’s price. This depreciates the 
buying power of the farm. . 

Landlordism, farm mortgages, exces- 
sive taxes on farm property, and the 
depreciated buying power of the farm 
are now robbing those who labor on the 
land of more than half the new wealth 
they produce from the soil each year. 
When a farm which has been operated 
by its owner passes into the hands of a 
tenant, approximately half of the produc- 
tion of the farm is taken out of the rural 
community as rent. This is usually dead 
loss to the rural community. Of the 
farms of America 38 per cent are now 
in the hands of tenants; hence apyroxi- 
mately 19 per cent of the total products 
of American farms is lost to the support 
of life on the land through the payment 
of rent to landlords... 


Youth Desert Farms 
How long can a farm continue to sup- 
port an absentee landlord, a tenant, a 
mortgage, excessive taxes, and do it all 
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with a depreciated farm dollar? .. . The 
question is now being answered by mil- 
lions of the brightest and best young 
people of the farming communities of 
America. They are answering it by 
deserting the farms and going to the 
more highly organized life of the towns 
and cities, where larger opportunities 
await them. 

What does this leave on the farms of 
America? Recent investigations made in 
Indiana at the request of the state legis- 
lature show that in certain agricultural 
communities of the state so large a pro- 
portion of the most capable people have 
left the farms that more than one-fourth 
of the children of those remaining were 
found to be feeble-minded. It is a com- 
mon observation throughout rural Amer- 
ica that for many years now the bright- 
est and best-educated young people have 
been leaving the farms and going to the 
cities. Pintner reports that in a recent 
investigation of intelligence among chil- 
dren of rural and city schools in a region 
where the shifting of the most competent 
from the country to the city has gone 
on a long time, the city children showed 
an average intelligence quotient of 100.5, 
whereas the rural children investigated 
showed an average intelligence quotient 
of 77. 

Recent studies show that corn land is 
earning after a pitifully small wage has 
been deducted for the labor of the farmer 
and his family about 3 per cent a year 
on the average; that is, $3.00 on $100 
invested in corn land. “And this does 
not allow for depreciation or depletion. 
If depreciation and depletion had been 
deducted, as well they might, the farmer’s 
returns upon his investment must almost 
have disappeared.” 


Corn and Steel Contrasted 

In contrast to the earnings of corn 
land let us note the earnings of steel. 
The common stock of the United Steel 
Corporation (one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the world) earned, according to 
a recent report, about 10 per cent on its 
market value. And this after allowance 
had been made depreciation and depletion 
and for an average wage of steel workers 
of three times the average wage per 
farm family in the United States... . 

The little farm family on a little piece 
of corn land, producing and marketing 
corn individually in such fashion as to 
earn $3.00 on each $100 invested in land, 
live stock and machinery—this is little 
business. American Locomotive with 
$46,000,000 of working capital and ample 
reserves, producing and marketing loco- 
motives collectively in such fashion as 
to earn $42.50 per share on its undivided 
common stock—that is big business. 


Now that you have read these two 
extracts from current literature, 
you may understand why it is diffi- 
cult to get any increase in the state 
school fund or any school tax rates. 
You may appreciate Macy Campbell’s 
statement that ‘‘since farm children 
have the harder task to perform, 
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they need even better education than 
others to put them in equally favor- 
able positions to play the game,’’ but 
that ‘‘farmers cannot get the money 
to pay for good schools.’’ When you 
remember that farmers are begin- 
ning to believe that they are being 
exploited by luxurious, wasteful and 
extravagant Park Avenue, you can- 
not blame them for asking for an 
economic readjustment before any 
additional tax burdens are placed on 
farm property. Early this year the 
president of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association told the secretary of the 
I. 8. T. A. that the agricultural asso- 
ciation would oppose any bill that 
would increase general property 
taxes. A farmer senator said that 
the question confronting many farm 
families now is not whether they can 
improve their schools or send their 
children to high school, but whether 
they can pay their taxes, hold their 
homes against foreclosure of mort- 
gages, and have enough to eat and 
wear. A city senator said it is be- 
coming alarming to notice that the 
farmer ‘‘sees red’’ every time taxes 
or other economic problems are men- 
tioned. 

You may believe the comparison 
expressed by the two rather iong 
quotations above is extreme; but it 
is nO more extreme than expressions 
heard at Springfield almost every 
day during the session of the Fifty- 
fifth General Assembly. We delib- 
erately chose these quotations to im- 
press upon our readers that certain 
economic mal-adjustments and in- 
justices are beginning to interfere 
seriously with educational progress 
that depends upon additional rev- 
enue. 





Believes Her County Has 
Established New Record 


With 12 successfully passing the teach- 
ers’ examination out of a list of 28 who 
took it in Macon county, Mrs. Cora B. 
Ryman, county superintendent of schools 
believes her county has established a 
record throughout the state. In several 
counties of the state, not a single appli- 
cant was successful, and the average 
throughout the state is about 10 per cent 
successful. 

Mrs. Ryman was congratulated by the 
state department of education upon the 
splendid showing made by the county 
in examinations. The examination papers 
indicated, she was told, that applicants 
had made preparation for the examina- 
tion more extensively than is the custom 
in many counties. 





May Erect Memorial for Annie L: Keller 


Life of School Teacher Who Died in Greene County Cyclone Last 
April to be Commemorated. Ask Contributions to Aid 


HE citizens of White Hall, 

the home of Annie Keller, are 

planning a suitable memorial 

to her life, service and 
heroism. 

Surely it would be fitting for all 
teachers to contribute to the erection 
of such a memorial. We believe 
pupils should seldom be asked at 
school for contributions; but since 
Miss Keller lost her life to save her 
pupils, why would it not be fitting 
for school children to contribute to 
her memorial also? Please read the 
story in this issue, entitled, ‘‘The 
Heroism of a Teacher,’’ which we 
are reprinting from our May num- 
ber, and decide whether or not you 
want to help a little. If you think 
it proper, read the story to your 
pupils and offer to take their con- 
tributions. Probably the story will 


be interesting and the example of 
self-sacrifice will be helpful to them 
whether they contribute or not. 
Then, be. the contribution from 
your school much or little, send it 


in the form of a check to Editor of 
Illinois Teacher, Carlinville, Illinois ; 
but make the check payable to ‘‘ An- 
nie Keller Memorial,’ so it may be 
endorsed and cashed by those ap- 
pointed as custodians of that fund. 
Your editor will turn all checks 
over to such custodians, and pub- 
lish in The Illinois Teacher a list of 
all checks. 

It is not often that an enduring 
material memorial is planned for a 
teacher, and particularly for a young 
country teacher. So let us hope that 
teachers and schools will respond at 
once and with reasonable liberality. 





The Heroism of a Teacher 


In the afternoon of Tuesday, April 
19, Annie Keller, the teacher, and 
eighteen pupils were working quiet- 
ly at their lessons in the little Cen- 
terville country school in Greene 
County. All was bright and serene 
in the little schoolroom, but threat- 
ening storm-clouds were gathering 
in the west. The darkening skies 
and rumbling thunder attracted the 
attention of. the teacher. After 
watching the threatening clouds for 
a brief time, she observed approach- 
ing her school one of those demons 
of the elements, a funnel-shaped 
tornado. 


The teacher did not become panic- 
stricken, nor did she think of her 
own safety. She thought only of the 
children in her care and of how to 
protect and save them.—But let us 
get the story of Annie Keller’s hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice from others, 
who are not teachers. We first sub- 
mit an editorial from each of the 
Springfield newspapers. 

Annie Louise Keller, Heroine 

Every disaster develops some outstand- 
ing hero or heroine. Directly in the path 
of yesterday’s tornado near Carrolton 


Annie Louise Keller 


was Centerville school where Miss Annie 
Louise Keller of White Hall was teach- 
ing 18 little boys and girls. Seeing the 
storm coming, she realized the danger to 
those children. There was no time to 
spare. Fast thinking and instantaneous 
action were necessary. Ordering the 
children to be calm and to immediately 
lie flat on the floor beneath their seats, 
thus to protect them from flying debris 
in case the building was struck, she 
quickly took her position at the door, 
standing guard to see that her instruc- 
tions were followed out and that panic 
did not ensue. In a moment the storm 
did strike. The schoolhouse did collapse. 
Through the presence of mind of their 
teacher the children were protected from 
the flying debris and all of them escaped 
serious injury but the brave teacher, 
who had seen to it that the lives of those 
little ones were protected, was herself 
struck as she stood there at the door. 
After all of the children had been rescued 
her body was taken from the ruins of 
the school—dead. Little wonder that 
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parents of those children honor her for 
her heroism and little wonder that today 
in her home city of White Hall, there is 
community depression as the friends and 
neighbors of this heroine realize that she 
has passed to her reward. They speak 
of her as one who gave her life for others, 
and so she did. Not the community of 
White Hall alone, but the state of Illinois 
may justly pay homage to the beautiful 
character and the marvelous heroism of 
this school teacher. Verily does this 
name deserye place with the names of 
those who have been lauded and dec- 
orated for heroism on the field of battle 
—Miss Annie Louise Keller.—ZIllinois 
State Register. 


Among the Immortals 

Annie Keller has joined the immortals. 
The degree of heroine has been awarded 
her and entered in the records of the 
infinite. Miss Keller, teacher of a coun- 
try school near White Hall, saved her 
children from the terror of the storm 
and gave her life in doing so. 

Her conduct was heroic, noble and in- 
telligent. It is difficult to say which of 
these three deserves first place in our 
honor. We admire heroism; we praise 
nobility; what can we say of intelligence 
that properly would describe it? With- 
out it, what would her heroism and 
nobility have benefited her or her chil- 
dren? The world needs heroes and 
nobles. It needs more than all else in- 
telligence. The loss that White Hall 
sustains in this noble woman’s sacrifice 
is not so much the loss of a heroine and 
a courageous woman; it is the loss of an 
intelligent woman. Who can estimate 
the value of an individual endowed as 
she was? 

A memorial, as imperishable as her 
sacrifice, should be erected to this young 
woman. These children, who owe their 
lives to her, have received a blessed 
heritage and a beautiful benediction to 
earry with them through life—the mem- 
ory of their teacher, Annie Keller, who 
gave her life freely and willingly that 
they might live. Such deeds as hers 
should cause every community to elevate 
in its esteem the worth and the value of 
its school teachers.—Illinois State Jour- 
nal, 

On Thursday, April 21, the Illinois 
State Senate, 55th General Assembly, 
adopted the following resolution of- 
fered by Hon. A. S. Cuthbertson of 
Bunker Hill, 38th Senatorial 
District : 


Senate Resolution No. 42 
Whereas, We are reminded occasional- 
ly that acts of real heroism are per- 
formed by people in the more humble 
walks of life, acts that deserve honor and 
commemoration, and that such an act 
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was performed by Miss Annie Louise 
Keller of White Hall on April 19, during 
the recent storm, and the lives of 18 chil- 
dren were saved and her own life sac- 
rificed ; 

Whereas, This act of heroism is called 
to our attention by the news in the daily 
press, which is commented upon edito- 
rially therein; therefore, be it 

Resolved, In honor of this heroic act 
and self-sacrificing deed by this school 
teacher, the Illinois State Senate stand 
in silent tribute to her memory. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That suitable copy of this 
resolution be sent to her near relatives 
and that the same be spread at large 
upon the records of the State Senate, 
and as an additional tribute to her mem- 
ory the Senate do now adjourn. 

The same resolution was offered 
in the House by Hon. M. E. Bray, 
Litchfield, 38th District, and was 
adopted. It was an impressive mo- 
ment when the entire legislature 
stood in silent tribute to the hero- 
ism of this young teacher who at the 
time lay silent in death at her home 
in White Hall sixty miles away. 

We shall close our story by quot- 
ing the message sent by the secre- 
tary of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion on the same day: 

Springfield, Ill., April 21, 1927. 
To the Mother, Sister and other Relatives 
of Annie Louise Keller, White Hall, 

Illinois. 

In the name of 35,000 members of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, I ex- 
tend to you our sincere sympathy in this 
time of your great bereavement. Also I 
assure you that we are proud of the 
humble worker in our ranks, who by her 
heroism has become a renowned example 
of self-sacrifice for the sake of others. 

Sincerely, 
R. C. Moore, 
Secretary, 1.8.T.A. 





THE ANNIE KELLER 
MEMORIAL FUND 


In the May number of the Illinois 
Teacher we published the story of 
the heroism and _ self-sacrifice of 
Annie Keller in saving the lives of 
her pupils when the little country 
school house in which she taught 
was demolished by a tornado on 
April 19. We told also of the plans 
made by the citizens of her home 
town, White Hall, to erect some sort 
of a memorial, and we asked for 
contributions to the memorial fund. 

But our May number did not reach 
our subseribers until after the mid- 
dle of the month, and many of our 
subseribers had closed their schools 
or were busy with preparations for 
closing; so the responses were very 
few. We are giving here a list of 
the contributions received by the 
Illinois Teacher, all of which have 
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Parent-Teacher National Congress Held 


More Than One Thousand Delegates Attend 31st National Congress 
Held at Oakland Last May. Seven-fold Program Discussed 


NLY TWO states of the union, 
Vermont and Nevada, were 
without representation at the 
thirty-first convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers held in Oakland, California, May 
23-27. The other forty-six states, the 
District of Columbia, and the Island 
of Hawaii sent voting delegates to the 
number of 437 and visiting delegates to 
swell attendance to over a thousand. 
Gracious hospitality and the joy of 
being. together was expressed in the beau- 
tifully decorated stage with its reproduc- 
tion of our national emblem, an oak tree 
against the blue of the sky, surrounded 
by gold; in the motors standing ready 
to convey delegates from hotel to audito- 
rium and back; and in the delightful 
excursions that had been arranged. A 
drive through San Francisco, to Palo 
Alto and Leland Stanford University, 
another drive to the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, were typically Califor- 
nian in graciousness and beauty. At 
Berkeley we enjoyed a pilgrimage about 
the grounds, the traditional one made 
each year by seniors in their fare 
well rites. Winding through gardens, 
between trees and along lovers’ lanes, 
the procession, in gay summer attire, 
protected from the sun by bright Jap- 
anese parasols wended its way to the 
Hearst Memorial Gymnasium where the 
National President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
dedicated a live oak tree to the memory 
of Phoebe Apperson Hearst, one of the 
founders of National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


Seven-Fold Theme 

The convention theme was “The Seven- 
fold Program of Home and School”: (1!) 
worthy home membership, (2) sound 
health, (3) vocational effectiveness, (4) 
the mastery of tools and techniques of 
learning, (5) wise use of leisure, (6) use 
ful citizenship, (7) ethical character. 
This sevenfold program, concerned with 
educational problems of the home and 
school, was described by Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, who urged parents to see the 
needs of the child outside of the home, 
to demand civic action in the provision 
of ample play space and the elimination 
of vicious literature and to secure con- 
trol over the type and quality of motion 
pictures exhibited in neighborhood 
theatres. 

Each topic was ably discussed by 
men and women who are nationally 
known authorities. Dr. Wm. Palmer 


been remitted to the custodians of . 


the Annie Keller Memorial Fund at 
White Hall. 
L. W. Miller, county supt. of schools, 
Lee County 
Dupo Community High School 
Della Webster, 6th grade, Marengo.... 
R. C. Moore, Secy. I. S. T. A 
Mrs. O. L. Baird, Loveland School, 


Lucas, University of California, speaking 
on Sound Health, said it was a “pity” 
boys and girls are not given more instrue- 
tion on the meaning of life. “They can’t 
have sound health” he said, “without a 
sound view of what life means, of what 
the boy and girl mean. Given this know)- 
edge, they will see the beautiful and love 
the good.” 


Advises Wise Use of Leisure 

Glenn H. Wood of Oakland, in dis- 
cussing the Wise Use of Leisure, said, 
“An individual rises no higher than his 
taste in selection, just as truly as rivers 
do not rise higher than their sources.” 

Dr. Ernest R. Groves, Boston Univer- 
sity, in an admirable discourse said, “We 
must give children the sympathy, con- 
fidence, and understanding that will 
make them follow the better judgment 
of their elders until they can judge for 
themselves.” 

Dr. Susan B. Dorsey, Supt. of Schools, 
Los Angeles, speaking on “The Mastery 
of Tools and Techniques of Learning” 
defined education as “A quality of the 
mind by which knowledge from books 
and the contacts and experience of life 
are so blended by thought as to produce 
a human being who knows how to ad- 
just himself to things as they are and 
take an active part in making things 
still better.” 


Conferences Held 

Conferences were held by national 
chairmen where state and local leaders 
learned how to aid in promoting this 
seven-fold program of home and school. 

Reports showed forty per cent of the 
national members are men; Iowa has 209 
men presidents of local associations; 
Ohio has 149 men presidents. 

Michigan leads in the number of asso- 
ciations registered in the Summer Round- 
up, having 271; California was second 
with 135; and Illinois third with 134. 
Illinois took honors because it had the 
largest number of members taking the 
Child Welfare Magazine. 

Every delegate left the convention with 
great inspiration to put into operation 
the practical information and methods 
obtained and with renewed realization 
that the parent-teacher movement is an 
effective, vital factor in combining 
fathers, mothers, and teachers for child 
development and training. 

—By Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 
President of the Illinois Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations 


“W. H. Ketring, Brownstown Public 


Schools 

Mabel F. Dennett, 4th grade, Holmes 
School, Wheaton 

Justin Washburn, 8th grade graduation 
exercises, R. I 

F. W. Stahl, Bowen High School, 
Chicago 

R. V. Jordan, Centralia Elementary 
Schools 

G. E. Thompson, pupils and teachers, 
St. Charles 


Total to August 20, 1927 





Hundred Illinois Delegates at N. E. A. Meet 


Teachers Take Extensive Trip Through Canadian Northwest to Seattle 
Much Credit Due F. G. Blair for Meeting’s Success 


Convention. 


Illinois Teacher while the 

N. E. A. was in session at 
Seattle this summer. Therefore, we 
were unable to attend the meeting 
and take notes for a report to our 
readers. However, we have received 
several letters from those who did 
attend, and shall give a brief report 
gathered from those letters. 

The ‘‘President’s Special,’’ en- 
gaged by Mr. A. L. Whittenberg, 
Illinois Director of the N.E.A., left 
Chicago on Wednesday, July 27, 
with 113 Illinois people on board. 
It proceeded westward over the Soo 
Line and the Canadian Pacifie to 
Vancouver. The time schedule had 
been planned so there was ample 
time to see the main points of in- 
terest in the Canadian National 
Park. Most of the forenoon of 
Thursday was spent at Banff, and 
the afternoon at Lake Louise. The 
weather that day was ideal and 
every one was in the best mood to 
enjoy the magnificent scenery and 
mountain climbing that are afforded 
by those two notable resorts. From 
Lake Louise to Vancouver, the train 
proceeded through a region of more 
beautiful scenery and difficult en- 
gineering projects, all of which were 
enjoyed by the Illinois delegation. 

Bloomington Man on Ship 

At Vancouver the passengers were 
transferred to a splendid new steam- 
ship, the Princess Marguerite, and 
had a delightful voyage of 142 miles 
on Puget Sound to Seattle. Our dele- 
gates speak in the highest terms of 
the splendid service furnished by the 
railroad and steamship companies 
and their employees. It happened 
that the chief engineer on the Prin- 
eess Marguerite was a native of 
Bloomington, Illinois; he had learn- 
ed the names of several of his pas- 
sengers in advance and made special 
efforts to see that they all enjoyed 
themselves. 

Our delegates also commend most 
highly the service rendered by Di- 
rector A. L. Whittenberg in arrang- 
ing for their comfort and enjoyment. 
The arrangements for the special 
train, the ocean voyage, the Illinois 
headquarters and the Illinois break- 
fast, and the thousands of details 
connected therewith, were all at- 
tended to perfectly by Mr. Whitten- 


EGISLATIVE duties occupied 
the time of the editor of the 


berg. The Illinois delegates proved 
their appreciation by again unan- 
imously electing him as director of 
the N.E.A. 


Seattle Is Excellent Host 


The people of Seattle evidently 
tried to surpass all previous efforts 
made by any city to prove a gener- 
ous host. Automobiles were con- 
stantly at hand with drivers to-take 
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GREETINGS 
from the 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Cornelia S. Adair, President 


T GIVES me pleasure to send 
to the teachers of Illinois the 
greetings and good wishes of 
the teachers of the nation. 
It is a privilege to share with 

you just pride in belonging to 
America’s great army of a million 
teachers. It is our privilege to 
be surrounded by the freshness of 
growing children. It is ours to 
know the joy of looking forward 
into a richer and better life for 
tomorrow. It is ours to be asso- 
ciated with the finest men and 
women our nation knows. Not in 
business nor in any other profes- 
sion are finer men and women to 
be found than grace our schools 
as executives and teachers. The 
conventions of our state and na- 
tional associations are inspired 
by great ideals of devotion to 
childhood and service to society. 
In seeking to have the entire pro- 
fession enlisted and at work on 
its problems these associations 
are helping to build a better na- 
tion and a better race. Our op- 
portunities in professional organ- 
ization are no less important 
than those in the schools. We 
enjoy such educational advantages 
as we have because others before 
us worked for them. We can 
pay our debt to our pioneer pre- 
decessors only by taking up the 
torch and pressing ahead toward 
the goals that-we have set for 
ourselves through our organiza- 
tions. Let us keep the child in 
our midst and insist that he shall 
have a fair start in life—a home- 
like schoolhouse, a curriculum 
that meets the needs of today and 
tomorrow, and above all a com- 
petent and well-trained teacher to 
lead and inspire him to make of 
himself a citizen worthy of this 
great Republic. 
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the visitors over the city. The 
teachers of Tacoma, forty-one miles 
to the south, invited all in attend. 
ance at Seattle to visit their city, 
furnished free transportation on a 
Puget Sound steamship, and gave a 
shore dinner on one of the beautiful 
beaches north of the city. The only 
thing ‘that marred the utter enjoy- 
ment of the visit was the perpen- 
dicularity of the streets of Seattle, 
which one delegate says was ‘‘fierce 
on brake linings,’’ and another port- 
ly, corn-fed delegate declares caused 
great wear on his lung-lining and 
tired his diaphragm every time he 
walked a block or two. 

All delegates speak in highest 
terms of the meeting and the pro- 
gram. We shall not attempt a de- 
tailed report of the proceedings, 
since the official publications of the 
N.E.A. give them fully. However, 
we shall tell briefly what some of 
the Illinois people say about each 
other. 

Much Credit Due F. G. Blair 

Our delegates are proud of Presi- 
dent Francis G. Blair, of his arrange- 
ment of the program, and of his 
perfect poise, manner and method 
of presiding at the general sessions. 
His introductions of the various 
speakers, the preliminary remarks 
with which he opened every topic, 
his outline of the work of each com- 
mittee as he introduced the chair- 
man to report, gave every member 
of the representative assembly a 
clear notion of what was to be con- 
sidered at every stage of the pro- 
gram. Since Mr. Blair had planned 
the program, selected the speakers, 
and in most cases had shaped the 
work of the committees, he was in 
a position to do this quite thorough- 
ly and he rose to the occasion in 
every case. He won the admiration 
and respect of the delegates from all 
states. The general impression is 
that he has done much to bring the 
N.E.A. back to health and to have 
it administered legally and in ac- 
cordance with its constitution and 
by-laws. The Missouri delegates 
were especially cordial, courteous 
and cooperative in every way, and, 
as a fitting climax of their attitude 
and appreciation, presented the 
president with a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers as their special gift, All 
delegates agreed that the president 





for 1927 set a pace that it will be 
difficult for his successors to equal. 
Illinois Notables on Program 

Several Illinois people appeared 
on the program. As his president’s 
address, President Blair delivered 
his lecture, ‘‘The Melting Pot,’’ and 
made special applications of its con- 
clusions in harmony with the gen- 
eral theme of the program. This 
general theme was stated as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Teachers of America, 
the Republie’s first and last line of 
defense; their economic, social and 
professional welfare, the chief con- 
eern of State and Nation.’’ Presi- 
dent H. W. Shryock of Carbondale 
spoke for the teacher of literature; 
Dean Manchester of Normal spoke 
for the teacher of economics; Presi- 
dent Felmley of Normal spoke for 
the teacher in the American Teach- 
ers’ College; President Lord of 


Charleston spoke of the teacher, 
being, knowing, doing; and Presi- 
dent Morgan of Macomb spoke of 
the relation of the N.E.A. to private 
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foundations and other national or- 
ganizations. 

We take the following report of 
the address by President Morgan of 
the I.S.T. A. from a Seattle news- 
paper: 

Mr. Morgan deplored the overlapping 
of fields and the dissipation of effort 
among educational organizations and 
recommended a combined colossal drive 
upon one or more of the strategic points 
which must be captured before education 
can march onward unmolested. 

He advised watchfulness on the part 
of educators to see that no foundation 
uses funds for an educational “peace 
offering” which have been secured by the 
unscrupulous oppression of men and 
women and that none of them in its pub- 
lished reports or statements includes 
recommendations unfriendly to public 
education. 

Helpfulness and encouragement should 
be offered by the National Education As- 
sociation to those groups which are try- 
ing to raise educational ideals through 
criticisms of the product of the system, 
but educators should condemn and com- 
bat the activities of any organization, 
foundation or fund that has for its pur- 
pose anything unsympathetic to our edu- 


State Director Gives N. E. A. Report 


Two Hundred and Seventy-Eight People Registered at Illinois 
Headquarters According to A. L. Whittenberg 


The 1927 meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association convened in Seattle, 
Washington, on July 3rd. The Illinois 
delegation was in every respect a fit rep- 
resentation. We had one hundred and six 
delegates, every one of whom was well 
chosen. The delegation was made up of 
classroom teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents and four College Presidents; 
namely, President Felmley, President 
Shryock, President Morgan and President 
Lord. Two hundred seventy-eight IIlli- 
nois people registered at Illinois head- 
quarters. Probably there were others in 
attendance who did not register. The 
number attending from Illinois was high- 
ly creditable to our State when we con- 
sider the long distance traveled. 

Sessions Interesting 

All the sessions of this Convention 
were unusually interesting. The program 
was certainly one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Association. The city of 
Seattle and other cities of the great 
Northwest showed their appreciation of 
this convention in every imaginable way. 
President Blair met every situation in 
his usual masterful and happy manner. 
The delegates from the several states 
had much to say concerning the value of 
his administration and of his capable 
and gracious manner of presiding. The 
Illinois delegation expected nothing less; 
but we were all highly gratified with the 
many expressions of appreciation com- 
ing from delegates all over the country 
throughout the week. 

The business meeting of the Illinois 
delegation held in Meene Hall on Mon- 


day, July 4th, was attended by one hun- 
dred ninety-five enthusiastic Illinoisans. 
Surely no finer representation of Illinois 
school people ever met at a point so dis- 
tant from home. At this meeting Presi- 
dent W. P. Morgan was made Chairman 
of the Delegation; Mr. Orville T. Bright, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dolton, was 
elected member of the Committee on 
Credentials; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 
Classroom Teacher, Elementary Schools, 
6337 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, was elected 
member of the Committee on Resolutions; 
Miss Julia Force, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Havana, was 
elected member of Committee on Necrol- 
ogy; and A. L. Whittenberg was re-elected 
State Director. Our capable and genial 
State Secretary, Robert C. Moore of Car- 
linville, was unable to be present because 
of legislative duties in Springfield. A 
resolution was offered instructing the 
State Director to send a telegram to Mr. 
Moore expressing their regret caused by 
his enforced absence. 


Breakfast Is Happy Occasion 

The Illinois Breakfast, at the Olympic 
Hotel, Tuesday morning, was a happy 
occasion. Mrs. Bertha Armbruster and 
Miss Frances Harden of Chicago, and 
Presidents Morgan, Felmley, Lord, Shy- 
rock and Blair spoke in their usual good 
form to one hundred sixty-eight Illinois 
people and to a few invited guests. 

The Board of Directors held six ses- 
sions within the week. At each session 
a full and free discussion ensued on many 
questions of vital importance to the 
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cational ideals or anyone in its adminis- 
trative body who is unfriendly to public 
education at public expense, to the end 
that every boy and girl in this Republic 
may have his or her unimpeded oppor- 
tunity in the great adventure of cit- 
izenship. 


Hundred Delegates from Illinois 


Fully 100 accredited delegates 
were present from Illinois; Presi- 
dent Morgan says that their attend- 
ance at the sessions of the represen- 
tative assembly was nearly perfect. 
In fact, if we make allowances for 
an occasional absence from the rep- 
resentative assembly by our dele- 
gates who had speaking engage- 
ments before other sections, their 
attendance at business sessions was 
100 per cent perfect. Dr. Morgan 
adds: ‘‘The delegation from Illinois 
seemed more intensely interested 
than the delegates from any other 
state; and our section was always 
approximately filled, while many of 
the delegate groups frequently had 
25 per cent or less present. I am 
very proud of Illinois.’’ 


N.E.A. The report of Dr. P. P. Claxton’s 
Committee on the revision of the present 
method of representation in the General 
Assembly was one of the important sub- 
jects of discussion. In all of these meet- 
ings, the Directors, representing the 
forty-eight states, took active part in the 
discussions. Differences of opinion were 
manifested at various times. Through- 
out every session there was an evidence 
of honest effort to find a wise solution 
to every problem. The sessions of the 
Board of Directors closed with a marked 
degree of harmony. 

It was a great meeting. The journey 
to and from Seattle was full of enjoy- 
ment. We love the great Northwest. 
But, throughout the week, we had oc- 
casion to be proud of Illinois—proud of 
her contributions to the National Educa- 
tion Association in this and in former 
years. 

A. L. WHITTENBERG, 
State Director. 





May Have Swimming Classes 


Swimming lessons may be made com- 
pulsory in Chicago schools if recom- 
mendations made by J. Lewis Coath, 
president of the school board are ac- 
cepted. These suggestions came from Mr. 
Coath as a result of the “Favorite” ex- 
cursion boat tragedy near the Municipal 
Pier in Chicago on July 28 when a 
terrific storm capsized the vessel with a 
loss of 27 lives, many of which were 
school children. 





Colonel -Frank D. Whipp, formerly 
managing officer of the state school for 
boys at St. Charles, is the new superin- 
tendent of the Illinois School for Deaf 
at Jacksonville. 
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America, Great World Melting, Pot 


Summary of Address Delivered to National Education 
Association at Seattle July 4 by President Blair 


“America is the melting pot of the world.” 
HAT statement has been de- 
clared by one of our literary 
critics to be the greatest figure 
of speech ever coined in this 
country. The man who uttered 
it, though born upon foreign soil, had 
become a truly, soundly American citizen. 

“If this is a true expression of Amer- 
ican influence, what is it in this country 
that does the melting? No doubt the 
great expanse of our country with its 
diversity of climate and naturai resource 
does something in this line. No doubt 
the spirit of our government as expressed 
in its Declaration of Independence and 
its Constitution has something to do with 
it. No doubt our great principle of 
religious freedom has wrought mightily 
in this unifying process. But speaking 
without any prejudice, I believe that 
the great American school system is the 
very pit of this melting pot. Here the 
ancient foreign prejudices are melted 
out of the youth and the best that was 
brought and the best that is here are 
fused together. 

“What in the American school system 
tends toward this accomplishment? First 
the play grounds in connection with our 
schools. I believe that the American 
school play ground is the greatest kinder- 
garten of Democracy ever conceived. 
Here children of native and foreign born 
citizens meet and mingle together under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

“It is the great opportunity which the 
American play ground offers in bring- 
ing together the boys and girls before 
prejudices have developed too far, and al- 
lowing them to meet and to know each 
other, that constitutes it a part of the 
melting pot. 


One Language 

“Now, when we enter into the school 
room itself, what influences are at work 
there in this unifying, up-building 
process? First of all the American 
school system must see to it that the 
children of foreign born and native born 
alike shall come to read and think and 
write in a common language. That is 
one of the most unifying of all the edu- 
cational influences. 

“T have no prejudice against the teach- 
ing of any language as a subject of in- 
struction, but as for the language of the 
country there can be but one. If I had 
been born and reared in some European 
country which had been conquered by an 
enemy who sought to thrust down my 
intellectual neck the language of the con- 
queror, I should have resented it, but 
America has forced no one to come to its 
shores. Coming as they do, they must 
know that here the English language is 
the language in which we read and think 
and write and converse, therefore, we 
are not violating any principle of per- 
sonal rights when we insist that every- 
one shall acquire this medium of expres- 


sion. For a nation that is like a Tower 
of Babel can never be unified in spirit 
or in action. In America, if we are to 
think as with one brain and feel with 
one heart and act as one man, we must 
all come to read, think, write and speak 
in a common language. 


Music, a Force 
“Another force that acts lightly in the 
melting pot process is the music in our 
schools. There was a time during my 
boyhood days when music was not much 
of an educational influence; it was more 


of a physical exercise. But through the 


trained teachers and supervisors of 
music, it has introduced into our school 
systems one of the most formative and 
creative influences in the unifying of the 
American Spirit. 

“Two boys may sit in an arithmetic 
class and get up hating each other be- 
cause of the competitions and rivalries 
which are aroused, but let those two boys 
stand and sing the same song, and the 
spirit of kinship arises within them. 
Who can doubt as the strains of that 
mighty song, America, lifts above the 
Allegheny Mountains, sweeps across the 
Mississippi Valley, and over the Rockies 
to the Golden Gate, that out of its womb 
twenty-five million of children are born 
into a feeling of kinship one with the 
other, into a spirit of national unity? 


American Ideals 

“Another force within the school room 
which cannot be overlooked is the influ- 
ence of our historic ideals. 

“I grant every nation the right to 
select and hold before its youth the lives 
and characters of its great men, but I 
cannot avoid the feeling that the teachers 
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of America are peculiarly favored in 
having two such great characters as 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln to hold up before the youth of this 
great republic; very unlike in some 
respects, one the wealthiest man in his 
country at the time, the other perhaps 
the poorest man, and yet so strikingly 
similar in the main outlines of their 
character; both so simple we can teach 
them to the children in the kindergarten, 
and yet so deep in their thoughts and 
statesmanship that our scholars in the 
universities are still studying them. 


The Teacher 

“The last influence in this great pud- 
dling pot which I shall mention, and in 
my mind the greatest of all, is the teach- 
er. Above school grounds, athletic fields, 
buildings, laboratories, libraries, courses 
of study, rises supreme the character 
and the influence of the teacher. If the 
teacher fails the entire system fails. If 
she succeéds all is success. 

“In other words, as long as the five 
hundred thousand teachers of America 
are painting ypon the canvas of the 
minds and hearts of twenty-five millions 
of children the great American ideals, 
the grdat facts of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, we can feel a large 
sense of security in the future of this 
republic. This great Association whose 
objective is to elevate and exalt the pro- 
fession of teaching and to promote the 
cause of education throughout the United 
States, is giving over this program to 
the consideration of the economic, social 
and professional conditions and needs of 
the teachers of America—the first and 
last line of defense of the republic. 

“We believe that the citizens in the 
districts, counties and states of the re- 
public must come more and more to see 
that the having and holding of the right 
kind of a teacher in the schools of Amer- 
ica is the chiefest concern of the growing 
republic.” 


Educational Independence Declared 


Summary of Address Delivered on July 4 to N. E. A. at 
Seattle, Washington, by Dr. Henry Suzzalo 


HE GREAT public school system 

of the United States has evolved 

into the most dependable instru- 

ment that America has for safe- 

guarding equality of opportunity 
and liberty under law, two corner-stones 
of the AngloAmerican structure of 
democracy. 

How does the public school system con- 
tribute to equality of opportunity? I 
speak of this first, because the “fair 
chance” or the “square deal” is the most 
fundamental attitude in the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, particularly as you observe it in 
the American. The greatest source of dis- 
content in the United States is the sense 
of violated equality of chance. “Fair 
play” is precious to us. It is this atti- 
tude, more than any other, which set up 


“liberty” and craved “fraternity.” It is 
this attitude which created parliaments 
and congresses, adopted constitutions 4nd 
bills of rights, developed popular suffrage, 
and set up courts of justice. It is this 
same basic craving which created the 
American public-school system. The 
practical American mind began early to 
sense and later to define the fact that an 
equal opportunity in adult life is only 
half a chance. The whole chance de- 
pended upon equality of opportunity for 
education in childhood. And the public 
school provided this. 


People Differ in Qualities 


The public schools cannot make people 
equal. God made them different to begin 
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with, not merely different in quality, but 
different in the degree of the possession 
of every quality. Fortunately, we have 
no way of knowing in advance how weak 
or strong any person is. We must have 
a trial and development ground, and this 
the public-school system of America sup- 
plies. It starts in the gutter and reaches 
through the university. It is as tall as 
the tallest and as short as the shortest. 
There are different kinds of rungs to 
climb on for different kinds of people, as 
should be the case. But every kind of 
a child has a right to find out what God 
gave him, and to develop it to the utmost 
degree. This is the meaning of equality 
of educational opportunity, one of our 
most sacred rights, one which we de- 
clare today is in the custody of our 
profession to be conserved, enlarged and 
protected by it, individually and collect- 
ively, with personal influence and with 
organized power. 

What have we to fear? Nothing if 
this basic function of the public schools 
is widely understood—many things if 
it is not. 

Without the needed protection, public 
schools in the United States are being 
subjected to political interference of 
various sorts. 


Schools Used for Propaganda 

We are in the United States beginning 
somewhat subtlely but dangerously to 
respond to special pressures to use the 
school for propaganda, good, indifferent 
and bad. Chambers of Commerce, clubs, 
corporations, industries and other asso- 
ciations are exerting an influence which 
will break up the balanced program of 
the schools designed for the development 
of wholesome human character and per- 
sonality and the ultimate service of the 
general public welfare. They insist that 
special days and weeks be set aside for 
some special interest that would like to 
work on youth when its plastic inno- 
cence makes it an easy victim. These 
children must be safeguarded by the edu- 
cational profession. 

There is another kind of propagandist, 
infinitely more shrewd and ambitious. 
What he can not do with school men and 
local school boards he tries to do through 
legislatures. He is usually a reformer 
who pleads that public good is to be 
served. So he blocks out a portion of 
the curriculum and claims it as his own, 
getting the legislature to say that that 
time in this and that school must be 
given to teaching the thing he or his 
group wants. 

Education in the course of recent years 
has been dragged too far away from local 
and separated government control where 
it has operated best. The dangers of 
centralized bureaucratic control are real 
for education, and so are those which 
come from dumping educational manage- 
ment into a general exeuctive’s hopper 
where non-partisan matters are influ- 
enced by the other subject to partisan 
solution. 

Theological factions are beginning to 
interfere with public schooling, in spite 
of the fact that church and state are 
separate in America. 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Now in our new home 


ITTED out anew to take care of 

every requirement of large and small 
schools and their teachers who must 
have Quality at a Moderate Price. 


No matter how large or small the job 
or what it is, or how quickly it must be 
done, bring or send it to us, and be as- 
sured it will be attended to in a way and 
at a price exactly right for first class work. 


Mail us your order for Printed and En- 
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ments, Programs, Binding and Special 
Forms Ruled and Printed to your order. 


We Print High School 
Annuals Beautifully 


You are cordially invited to visit this 
plant when in Springfield. 


HARTMAN PRINTING CO. 


H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 


219 South Fourth St. 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Fire Levels Main Hall of Blackburn College 








—Courtesy Illinois State Journal 





The main building of Blackburn College in Carlinville was completely destroyed by fire of unknown origin on the morning 


of August 22. 


The loss was estimated at near $75,000. 


Despite the great loss to the college, and the fact that a dormitory 


will have to be found for many students, Dr. William H. Hudson, president of the college, has announced that school will 


open on September 15. 














Some Light on the State Tax Rate 


Every Teacher Should Have a Clear Idea of State Tax Rate, 
How It Is Divided, and of Money Raised. 


VERY teacher who takes an 

interest in taxation, the state 

school fund, support for the 

state university or the state 
normal schools or even in her own 
salary ought to have a clear idea of 
just what is meant by the state tax 
rate, should know how it is divided, 
and how much revenue each part 
will raise. Therefore, we shall at- 
tempt a brief explanation. 

Every two years the legislature 
meets and makes the appropriations 
necessary to meet the various ex- 
penses of the State for each of the 


next two years. Therefore, it is 
quite accurately known how much 
money will be needed and can be 
spent each year by the State. 

The reports of the various prop- 
erty assessments made in the several 
counties are made to the State Tax 
Commission, and this commission 
makes the assessments of the rail- 
roads and of the capital stock of 
corporations. Then all these as- 
sessed valuations are added, and the 
sum is called the total equalized as- 
sessed value of the state. 

When this sum is found, usually 


about December, the Governor, Au- 
ditor and Treasurer of the State 
meet to determine the tax rate neces- 
sary for the year. They first esti- 
mate how much is raised or will be 
raised by other sources of state rev- 
enue and deduct this from the total 
amount needed. Then they divide 
the remainder, which must be raised 
by the general property tax, by the 
total assessed valuation. The quo- 
tient for 1926 was .0065, which 
means that to raise the amount nec- 
essary required a tax of 6% mills 
on every dollar of assessed valu- 
ation. This is usually expressed in 
higher terms by calling it 65 cents 
on the $100, or by saying that the 
tax rate is 65 cents. 


Therefore, aj 
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man whose property has an assessed 
value of $100 pays 65 cents in state 
taxes; or if he has $5,000 of assessed 
value in property he pays $32.50 
state tax. As soon as it is deter- 
mined, the state tax rate is reported 
to the county clerks who use it in 
computing or ‘‘extending’’ the taxes 
on the various property assessments 
in their respective counties. The 
taxes levied and extended for the 
year 1926 and on the assessments 
made in April of that year were 
collected in the spring of this year, 
1927. 

The state tax rate, its five general 
items, and the total equalized as- 
sessed valuation for the last four 
years are shown in the following 
table: 


General state revenue... 


State school fund 


_...L1Y¥ge 





Illinois waterway il ete 
Soldiers’ bonus bonds 
University of Illinois 








Total state rate 
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delinquent taxes, but the 65 cent tax 
rate for 1926 will yield the State 
something over $20,000,000, as you 
have learned in the preceding ar- 
ticle it did in 1924. Eight million 
dollars of this is for the state school 
fund and required a rate of 19 cents, 
as you see. 

Notice the slight variation in the 
total assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty in Illinois in the last four years. 
There is much boasting in Illinois, 
especially in the cities, about the in- 
crease in wealth, but it does not ap- 
pear in the tax assessments. 

The revenue receipts from sources 
other than general property taxes 
for last year were probably some- 
thing over $40,000,000, or at least 
twice as much as the amount re- 

1923 1924 1925 1926 
... Ie 24 ¢ 45 ¢ 26\e 
213%¢ 19%%¢ 19 ¢ 

2%4e 2%4e 2i4e 
10 e¢ ll e 10%e 
634e 624¢ 624e 


65 e 85 «e 65 e 








Total Assessed Valuation 


EEN . $4,090,504,810 


4,079,682,014 





From the above table it is easy 
to estimate about how much revenue 
was raised for each general purpose 
each year. Each cent of the state 
tax rate raised about $400,000, or 
each five cents raised about $2,000,- 
000. Some deductions must be made 
for the cost of collection and for 


0 Se 


$4,194,769,417 
4,195,581,136 


ceived from the general property 
tax, and it will be much greater this 
year if the gasoline tax is held valid. 
Again we remind you that the 
state school fund could be increased 
from the revenue received from 
these new sources rather than from 
the much-criticized property tax. 





HISTORIC OLD IRONSIDES 
TO MAKE CHICAGO CRUISE 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur has 
agreed to send Old Ironsides, relic of 
America’s proudest tradition, the first 
American navy, to Chicago on another 
cruise which promises to be more glo- 
rious than its militant travels of a cen- 
tury ago if the Windy City raises its 
quota to carry on the restoration of the 
frigate. 

Commissioned in 1797, the Constitution 
was a new type of vessel in naval con- 
struction, and up until the building of 
the Monitor, was the most feared fighting 
craft that sailed the seas. The old ship 
fought in forty naval encounters and was 
victorious in all. 

The government considered destroying 
the veteran frigate in 1830, but national 
sentiment was so strongly opposed to 
this that the ship was saved. And now 
again in 1927, this national sentiment to 
save Old Ironsides has been revitalized. 
Congress has authorized the restoration 
project and an organization has been 
founded to raise $650,000 for this pa- 
triotic purpose. 


COMING EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS IN THE STATE 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Program: Address, Dr. Glenn Frank, 
University of Wisconsin, “Education and 
the Disease of Institutionalism”; address 
by Dr. R. G. Reynolds, Columbia Univer- 
sity; address by Dr. H. M. Crooks, “Pro- 
fessional Ethics”; address by Ex-Gover- 
nor W. L. Harding of Iowa; and an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Myrtle Heer of Galena. 


Northeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Joiiet, Friday, November 4, 1927. Speak- 
ers engaged: Judge Florence Allen, 
Ohio Supreme Court; Cora Wilson Stew- 
art; President Glenn Frank, University 
of Wisconsin; and Cameron Beck, Person- 
nel Director, New York Stock Exchange. 
Music will be furnished by student or- 
ganizations of the Joliet High School. 


Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Annual State Meeting, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1927. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Boston, Massachusetts, February 25 
to March 1, 1928. 


Officers of the I. S. T. A. Divisions and 
of other educational organizations should 
notify the editor of the time, place and 
program features of future meetings as 
soon as they are determined. 





Plea for Cooperation 


Organization means cooperation. Each 
is necessary to the other. The more 
complete the cooperation, the more effec- 
tive is the organization in accomplish- 
ing its purposes. 

One of the purposes of our organiza- 
tion is to publish an official organ, The 
Illinois Teacher, that will be as helpful 
as possible in accomplishing the other 
purposes. We have learned that such an 
official organ is necessary. But its pub- 
lication, addressing, mailing, postage, 
etc., are very expensive, and the problem 
of financing it is always with us. 

If advertisers use the available space 
in The Teacher, we shall be able to pay 
for a creditable and helpful magazine. 
Advertisers will patronize us if we pat- 
ronize them. Now here is where the co- 
operation comes in: look over the ad- 
vertisements in this number and each 
succeeding number, and, if you need any- 
thing advertised, order it from the ad- 
vertiser and say you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Illinois Teacher. By doing 
this you will also be building up a 
better association journal and a stronger 
organization to accomplish the purposes 
you want accomplished. 





Protect the Innocents 


Directors of two country schools in 
McLean County are setting an example 
to others who build new schoolhouses, 
according to a statement of County Su- 
perintendent Brigham. In these two dis- 
tricts, where one-room school buildings 
are being constructed, one of the features 
of the plans is a storm retreat in the 
cellar. One part of the basement is so 
constructed that it will remain intact 
even if the whole house should be blown 
away by a twister. Consequently, if a 
threatening cyclone or tornado is seen 
while the teacher and pupils are in 
school, the teacher can simply lead her 
charges down into the storm cellar, as- 
sured that they will be safe no matter 
how hard the wind may blow. If the 
school house should be scattered all over 
the township, the little folks will emerge 
from their retreat when the storm is 
over, all safe and sound. 

Tornadoes have taken heavy toll from 
rural school children and teachers in IIli- 
nois in recent years. It is natural that 
school directors when planning new build- 
ings should provide some such safe re- 
treat as is to be a part of the Burfield 
and Victoria districts in the county.— 
Bloomington Pantagraph. 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 














Our Platform 


“When a man aims at nothing he sel- 
dom misses his target.” 

1. To have a strong department 
of rural edueation in each of our 
State Teachers Colleges. 

2. To have an eight month term 
of school required by law and a nine 
month term wherever economie con- 
ditions will permit. 

3. To secure all the state dis- 
tributive fund which is due us in 
any way. 

4. To do the pupils and teachers 
State Reading Circle Work. 

5. To use our influence to secure 
an improved secondary road system 
to every rural school in Illinois. 

6. To know and follow our state 
and county courses of study. 

7. To do ovr school work so well 
that boys and girls will want to fin- 
ish at least twelve years of common 
school education. 

8. To study the inequalities of 
educational opportunities in our 
county and state and do what we 
ean to correct them. 

9. To receive a sufficient salary 
to pay. a fair living expense and to 
continue our professional prepara- 
tion. 

10. To share our successful ideas 
with other teachers by sending them 
to the contributing editor of this 
page. 





RURAL PLATFORM COMMENT 


1. Interest is being shown in es- 
tablishing Departments of Rural Ed- 
ucation in the Teachers’ Colleges. 





In the neighboring states of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota there is a more definite program 
for the preparation of Rural teach- 
ers than that found in Illinois. There 
were in 1925 nearly 2000 teachers 
in Illinois with little or no more 
than a high school education. 

2. The eight-month term bill 
failed to pass in the last legislature. 
It should have passed with our new 
distributive fund law. Many of our 
poor districts will secure more mon- 
ey under the new law, without any 
stimulation as to how it should be 
spent. Let us continue our efforts 
to place this eight-month term on 
our statutes, and in the meantime 
there is nothing to prevent boards 
of education from extending the 
term to eight or nine months as 
soon as we as teachers can prove to 
them that the investment is a good 
one. 

3. The third plank in the plat- 
form has caused some comment 
under the late distributive law. Un- 
der the old and the new (which will 
not go into effect until next year) 
there is no need for such a plank. 
But surely under our present law 
we should do all possible to (1) 
have good attendance; (2) to have 
well trained teachers; (3) to have a 
long school term; (4) to have nine 
months with Normal School grad- 
uates, and (5) to levy to the limit 
when the funds are needed, for 
these are the bases upon which the 
$8,000,000 State fund is distributed. 

4. Our Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle plan is one of the best in the 
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country. D. F. Nickols, Lincoln, 
Illinois, is manager, and your county 
superintendent will be glad to fur- 
nish you more information. One of 
the greatest gifts which we as teach- 
ers can give to a child is the ‘‘love 
of good books.” 

5. Roads: Why should not a road 
which is used by a large number, 
twice per day, five days per week, 
receive some definite consideration ? 
Good roads will help us to secure 
better teachers, better supervision, 
better attendance and better com- 
munity interest in our school. 

6.. State and County Courses: 
State and county courses of study 
need careful and frequent reading. 
There is a great amount of helpful 
material along the line of aims, type 
lessons, standards, organization, ref- 
erences, alternation, special lessons, 
morals and manners, ete., which 
every rural teacher should know. 
Even if you did‘read it last year, 
read it again and again this year. 
If you don’t like it send us your con- 
structive criticisms so that we can 
present them to the committee the 
next time it is revised. 

7. Holding Power: Why does not 
the rural school hold the boys and 
girls better? What is the holding 
power of the rural schools in your 
county? In three counties where | 
have looked into this matter I find 
the holding power is between 36 and 
50 per cent for the first eight grades. 
These counties lie north of Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

8. Inequalities: The inequalities 
in our own county, in the ten coun- 
ties studied by Messrs. Moore and 
Grimm of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, by Updegraph in New 
York, by Russel in Iowa, by Cubber- 
ley, Swift, Morrison, and others, will 
enable us to bring about a more sane 
solution of this problem. 

9. Salary for living and added 
knowledge: As the population in a 
country becomes more dense the 
problems become more complex and 
more skill is needed in the solution 
thereof. Just as the doctor, who has 
spent thousands of dollars for his 
training and about eight years of 
time, finds it pays to take time off 
to attend a clinic meeting so it also 
pays the teacher to attend confer- 
ences, summer schools and to take a 
year off from teaching and spend it 
in a good teacher’s college. 

10. Sharing and communicating 
ideas: Illinois is a big state. The 
writer grew up as a boy on the Ohio 
River and taught in the central part 
and also along the Wisconsin line 
in Winnebago county. The rural 
teacher is isolated. Weeks go by 
without seeing one of the same pro- 
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fession. We can help break down 
this barrier by the use of the R.F.D. 
magazines, books, ete. 

We shall be glad to hear about 
your problems and solutions, your 
failures and successes. 


Opportunity Plus 


‘‘T prophesy that in the next twen- 
ty years those who most success- 
fully solve the problems of rural 
education and those who contribute 
something constructive and tangible 
to its betterment will be those who 
will achieve the highest professional 
standing and be counted among the 
country’s greatest educators. In the 
next twenty years it will become an 
economic as well as an educational 
necessity that the rural teacher be 
paid as much, and in some cases 
more, than the city teacher.’’—Flor- 
ence M. Hale. 

‘“‘Never has rural education 
presented a more alluring prospect 
than today. We have the millions 
of children who are to be trained in 
our schools. We have the rural 
people eagerly anticipating a sane 
and progressive educational pro- 
gram for their schools. We have 
the nation as a whole interested in 
giving the rural children the best 
education. that is feasible. It is a 
challenging field for service. Those 
who accept the challenge will find 
opportunity to test their abilities to 
eall out and develop their highest 
and best talents and to grow in 
power, efficiency, and success.’’— 
Rural School Administration and 
Supervision, Boras and Selke. 

In The Beginning 

“The first day, the first term, the first 
teacher, makes a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. If the memory is one of welcome 
the children will love school and all that 
belongs to it. The memory of the wel- 
coming school and class and teacher will 
carry him over many a day of gray and 
drudgery. The grayness and the drudg- 
ery are bound to come, but they have lost 
their grimness because they have been 
shadowed upon a background of joy.”— 
The Problems of Childhood, Angelo Patri. 


Short Sentences 
“Read every month at least one edu- 
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cational journal and one textbook on 
education.” 

“The English language is called ‘the 
mother tongue’ because father never had 
a chance to use it.” 

“The Lord helps those most who help 
each other.” 

“Do not talk too much in the class 
room. Give the pupils a chance.” 

“Ask your planned question first and 
then call on the pupil to answer it.”. 

“You will find that it always pays to 
work and smile overtime.” 

“Be certain that you are wrong—then 
back up.” 





Letter of Appreciation 


At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the I.S.T.A. in May, the secretary 
was appointed a delegate to the Seattle 
meeting of the N.E.A. to represent the 
life membership of the state association. 
Since no General Assembly had ever ex- 
tended its regular session beyond June 
20, it was then believed that the 55th 
would finish its work before the delegates 
were to leave for Seattle on June 27. 
However, this General Assembly held 
over until June 30, and many important 
school bills were before it until the last 
day. Therefore, it was necessary for 
the secretary to remain in Springfield 
and to forego the honor and pleasure 
of the trip to Seattle as delegate. 

Miss Eleanor Watson of Peoria was ap- 
pointed as alternate delegate so that the 
State Association would be fully repre- 
sented. On July 4, the entire Illinois 
delegation at Seattle sent the secretary 
a message of greeting and regret that 
he could not be present. 

Therefore, the secretary wishes to ex- 
press to the board of directors his ac- 
knowledgment of the honor of the ap- 
pointment, to Miss Watson his thanks 
for going as his alternate, and to the 
entire Illinois delegation his sincere ap- 
preciation of their consideration and 
sentiment in sending the kind and en- 
couraging message from Seattle. Such 
things are good for the soul after a hard 
legislative campaign. 

Sincerely, 
R. C. Moore, Secy. 





Although eight new school buildings 
providing for 6,194 additional students 
have been completed during the summer, 
Chicago authorities now estimate that 
the seat shortage is 27,180 at the present 
time. 
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HOW NEW YORK STATE 
HELPS FINANCE SCHOOLS 


How the State of New York helps 
support the Schools is told by the 
tovernor of that State: 

State appropriations for the support of 
schools will steadily increase during the 
next few years. Within two years they 
will exceed $100,000,000. 

Gov. Smith, in his annual financial 
statement issued Monday, declared that 
during the past ten years the appropria- 
tions for education, including the support 
of common schools, have increased from 
$11,554,597.42 to $83,332,823.05 and that 
in the year 1927 the increase over the 
previous year was $19,312,230.94. 

The Governor states that of this item 
$18,650,000 “is a direct contribution by 
the State to the localities to be used for 
the improvement of educational stand- 
ards and is caused first, by the passage 
of the so-called Friedsam bill that in- 
creased the State quotas to localities, 
and second by the normal increase in 
the number of school teachers in our 
public schools in 1927 as against 1928.” 

These two factors will constantly in- 
crease the State grants in the years to 
come. Under the Friedsam Commission 
plan the increased grants to public edu- 
cation in the year 1927 will be duplicated 
again but spread over the three succeed- 
ing years. This together with the con- 
tinued increase in number of teachers 
employed will increase the State appro- 
priations for the support of common 
schools within two years to more than 
$100,000,000. 

The Governor in his report to the 
people of the State declared that: 

“The increase of $71,778,225.63 is in 
accordance with the State’s policy of full 
and adequate support to the localities to 
provide for the children in our public 
schools, in city or country, the best edu- 
cation the State can afford to give them.” 
—School, August 4, 1927. 





Pursuant to a recent decision by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, the Chicago 
board of education has voted unani- 
mously to abolish the objectionable en- 
gineer-custodian system of school build- 
ing maintainance. That system is to be 
replaced with a complete merit system 
covering engineers, firemen, janitors, 
cleaners and others employed to main- 
tain school property. 
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Character Buildin, By Physical Education 


Dr. William Burdick, Director of Playground Athletic League of 
Baltimore Tells How Physical Educators Are Working 


NE hundred years ago America’s 

first law establishing free high 

schools in Massachusetts stated 

that thereby the youth might 

learn good behavior, better Eng- 
lish, and higher mathematics. The 
American people have always fostered 
public schools in order that children 
should learn first to behave properly to- 
ward others and, secondly, to acquire 
skill in the use of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. The first question asked by 
parents in reference to a new teacher is 
“has she good discipline,” “is her school- 
room orderly,” “are the children getting 
habits of acting correctly toward her and 
the rest of the pupils,” and “is this influ- 
encing their conduct outside the school 
and back home.” A citizen will admit 
that a boy is educated at home, in church, 
while playing as well as at school, but 
he pays taxes that his offspring shall be 
a good boy now and a better citizen in 
the days to come. He thinks of school 
as peculiarly the place where each one 
is taught to be socially efficient, to live 
a kindly, friendly, useful life with others. 


“Education Is for Behavior” 

William James, the well-known psy- 
chologist, meant the same thing when he 
said “education is for behavior.” He 
was suggesting that behavior scientific- 
ally defined was just the same thing as 
the man on the street talked about. For 
each one recognizes that “behavior is 
movement, including the smallest move- 
ments as winking the eye and the most 
complex activities like composing an ad- 
dress, or painting a picture.” School 
teachers, under pressure of modern times, 
have had to give most of their attention 
to the movements of small muscles in 
writing, reading, and counting, so that 
physical education has had to take up 
the movements or behavior of the rest 
of the body. General educators are 
mainly teaching 50 or 60. muscles of 
the throat, larynx and forearm; physical 
educators are directing the activities of 
the other 450 muscles so the child shall 
not only act quickly and skillfully, but 
also fairly, honorably and justly toward 
others at all times, whether in the calm 
of the school-room, during the excitement 
of a baseball game, or while in an argu- 
ment when grown up. Bagley wrote re- 
cently, “democracy must find a place for 
discipline, duty and sacrifice.” Physical 
education is teaching this on the play- 
ground to the child, on the athletic field 
to the youth. 


Athletics More Than Physical 
Athletics, as interpreted by physical 
education, are not merely competitions in 
running and jumping and throwing where 
boys receive prizes, but are the “social, 
vigorous, fighting plays of youth.” Ath- 
letics are the means of teaching good 


conduct during youth. They are fighting 
sports, because strength and force and 
power are basal to strong character and 
forceful lives. They are vigorous, for 
physical fitness demands bodies “ready 
for action” that can endure the strife. 
Especially are they social, for it is during 
youth, while in high school, that boys 
and girls lay the foundation of fair play 
that characterizes their conduct through- 
out life. Consequently, team games are 
being used by educators to train the chil- 
dren in self-control under emotional ex- 
citement rather than to expect good con- 
duct as a result of reading histories or 
learning codes of honesty. Soccer foot 
ball, basketball, and field hockey are 
organized by physical educators to teach 
the youth that unfairness is hated by his 
own friends in his own world. 


New Spirit of Behavior 
Such athletics are developing a new 
spirit of behavior that is making for 


better citizenship immediately on the 
part of the youth. Responsible for doing 
his best as a soccer player, he learns 
that he represents his team and his 
school and becomes a bigger person. He 
meets the behavior problems squarely 
and acts, not as a self-centered individual, 
but as a leader of his group. He insists 
that his team shall give their best effort, 
not only for the school, but also for the 
town it represents. He accepts the chal- 
lenge of the larger unit and grows in 
the ability to act in a finer, bigger way 
until soon, in a well-planned physical 
educational program, he will represent 
City and State and Nation, not for per- 
sonal glory but that he may show the 
patriotism that grows out of team games. 
Finally, through allegiance and devotion, 
he becomes a true representative of what 
Royce says is the highest type of philos- 
ophy—loyalty to loyalty. 





Resolutions 
Adopted By N. E. A. at Seattle on July 7, 1927 


We propose as an American program 
of education the provision of opportu- 
nities through education which will 
enable each individual to achieve his 
highest development in order that he may 
most completely fill his place in the so- 
ciety of which he is a member. 

I 


The achievement of this ideal requires 
that the following provisions for educa- 
tion be made: 

1. That teachers, who are prepared for 
their work by a generous liberal educa- 
tion, and by sound professional training, 
shall be provided for all schools. We 
believe that the minimum of training for 
teaching should be not less than four 
years beyond high-school graduation. 

That salaries be paid to teachers com- 
mensurate with the investment which 
must be made in preparing for teaching 
and with the importance of the service 
rendered. 

That after a probationary period dur- 
ing which they demonstrate their accept- 
ability for the service, teachers should 
enjoy tenure during continued efficiency, 
and that provision for retirement allow- 
ances based upon sound actuarial evi- 
dence, and involving contributions by 
teachers as well as by the public, be 
established on a state-wide basis. 

2. That curricula and courses of study 
be made available which are adapted to 
individual needs. That the reestablish- 
ment of individual pupil-teacher relation- 
ships be considered an essential of 
education. 

3. That in their work in our schools 
all who attend them whether in nursery 
school, kindergarten, elementary school, 
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junior high school, senior high school, 
vocational school, continuation school, 
night school, opportunity school, college, 
university or professional school shall be 
placed in groups of such size and flexibil- 
ity, as to provide for their regular and 
continuous progress. That failure and 
repetition be considered abnormal. That 
educational and vocational guidance be 
considered a primary obligation of or- 
ganized education. That special classes 
and special opportunities be provided for 
the sub-normal, the physically handi- 
capped and delinquent and that provi- 
sion be made for meeting the constantly 
changing interests of all children. That 
opportunities for general culture for vo- 
cational training, for the cultivation of 
special talents, or for the removal of 
deficiencies be provided for those young 
people who are engaged in productive 
activities and for adults. 

4. That the administrative and super- 
visory local unit of control be made large 
enough to justify the employment of men 
and women with special training in edu- 
eational leadership, administration, and 
supervision of instruction. That outside 
of the urban areas this unit must be 
larger than the district or township. 

5. That all administrative officers, 
state, county and city be selected for 
their positions on the basis of their pro 
fessional qualifications and attainment by 
lay boards of education. 

6. That state, county, city and other 
boards of education be elected on non- 
partisan ballots, chosen at large from the 
area which the board is to serve, for 
relatively long terms, and that the terms 
of office of members be so arranged as to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ILLINOIS 


Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








A teacher’s training is never completed. 
The training of teachers in service is a 
chief concern of all who administer edu- 
cation; self-training is a chief concern 
of every real teacher. Illinois Teachers’ 
Reading Circle was established 43 years 
ago with the idea of giving assistance to 
teachers who through reading of books 
strive to add to their fitness. 

More and more teacher-training insti- 
tutions are meeting the requirements of 
education; and more and more young 
people are taking this training out into 
the schools. None the less the need of 
self-training and the desire for it con- 
tinue. The purpose of the Reading Circle 
organization is to offer carefully selected 
books to the teachers of the State, to 
provide helpful conditions under which 
they may be studied, and to see that 
professional credit is given for work 
satisfactorily done. 

Discuss Books With Others 

Association with others in the discus- 
sion of books of common interest is an 
important element of the plan. As one 
develops interest in his work, he desires 
conference with others similarly engaged. 
As the individual grows into culture and 
refinement, he finds greater and greater 
pleasure in association with others of 
similar tastes. As one develops in him- 
self the finer qualities of the teacher he 
finds association with other teachers an 
increasing satisfaction. 

The Reading Circle is maintained with 
the idea that the best things in this life 
and work of a teacher must be developed 
from within. The real spirit of the teach- 
er, that zealous good will which lives in 
and for others, cannot be imposed from 
without by learning or commanded by 
authority. It is to be had in any large 
measure only by ministering to an innate 
desire to serve in the living of others. It 
is good in practice for school people to 
assume that everyone has some capacity 
for culture and refinement. It is good 
likewise to assume that everyone hold- 
ing the position of teacher has some 
capacity for the finer things of teaching. 

These high qualities are acquired in 
freedom and not under command; they 
are natural or they are not at all. But 
like all other good things, their develop- 
ment may be hindered by other qualities 
or inclinations at variance with them. 
Both repression and stimulation are some- 
times necessary. There is no substitute 
for the individual’s will in the former; 
but books and fellowship may serve 
powerfully in the latter. 


Four Books Recommended 
With a view to this sort of service, 
the Board recommends four books each 
year. Ordinarily it is the plan to select 
one book primarily of interest to high 
school teachers, one primarily of interest 


to grade teachers, and two that might 
well be of common interest. 

The study of two books constitutes a 
the county superintendent will, in his 
year’s work. It is within the plan that 
own way, so organize the work-as best 
to meet the needs of the teachers in his 
county. He should select two of the 
books for the study of all his teachers 
or approve different books for different 
groups of teachers. 

The books selected for the year 1927- 
1928 are believed to be rather unusually 
serviceable within the plan and purpose 
of the Circle. One of them has for its 
main objects to acquaint the student 
with examples of basic literary material 
and to give enough comment to guide 
in the understanding and in the intel- 
ligent use of such material. The aim is 
immediate, practical help in the school 
room. To promote knowledge of the 
contributions which the different nations 
are making to the world’s welfare and to 
develop the good will which should 
characterize all good Americans are 
chief purposes of another. The teacher 
produces and modifies feelings; he af- 
fects purposes and attitudes; he gives 
the urge; he influences conduct. How it 
is done is wisely discussed in the third. 
To remove part of the load of adjust- 
ment to a complex system from the 
shoulders of the student in the junior 
and senior high school is the task set 
himself by the author of the fourth. 

The Four Books 

Your county superintendent of schools 
has more detailed information. Ask him 
for it. The manager is glad to answer 
inquiries. Here is a list of the year’s 
books with prices: 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, Curry and 
Clippenger, Price $2.75. Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 

NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS. 
Sinnott, Price $1.70. The Macmillan Co., 


Chicago. 

THE LEARNER AND HIS ATTITUDE, 
Myers, Price $1.35. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
Chicago. 

PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Reavis, Price $1.70. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 


A substantial reduction in price has 
been made by the publishers on each of 
these books. WaLter F. Boyes, 

Manager. 


Packard and 





According to a report from the Regis- 
trar’s office at the University of Illinois, 
there will be about 265 less new students 
this fall when registration is finally 
completed. 

Princeton Township, Bureau County, 
High School now has a new library of 
700 volumes purchased with a part of 
the sum given the school by the alumni 
association. The class of 1927 gave a 
charging desk and a card catalogue for 
the library. 
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Parents of pupils attending the Hay- 
Edwards school in Springfield got peeved 
when the board of education attempted 
to transfer Miss Clara Schum, a favorite 
teacher, to another school. Appeal to 
the board brought forth the statement 
that they might let her stay. 


There are one thousand more boys in 
St. Clair county schools than there are 
girls, a recent survey shows. 





Earn an attractive weekly 
income between now and 
Christmas taking orders for 
rsonalized Christmas 
ards—Big season on— 
Everybody buys—Pleasant, 
remunerative work — com- 
mission check weekly. 
For full particulars write 
AMERICAN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


160 Fourth Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 





A LIVELY SCHOOL IDEA 


Teach with real objects. Collection of 50 
Se ay Pacific Coast Vegetation, from 
Mountain, Sea and Shore,—neatly mounted 
and labeled. Intensely interesting to all. 
Sent postpaid for 75 cents, coins or personal 
check. Money back if not pleased. Order 
today. This year’s supply is limited. 

TEACHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
303 South Division Lane Tacoma, Wash. 











Novelties (balloons, hats, 

noisemakers, etc.) Party 

~ favors. Free lists. “How 
> to Stage a School Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how to or- 

ganize, manage and adver- 

tise. Describes fifty side- 


i ° be show stunts. Postpaid 25c 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa 





“CONCENTRATION” 


Learn how to keep your mind on one 
subject despite interruptions. Great possi- 
bilities through conscious thought control. 
Companion book, “Hew te Conquer Fear” 
shows how to avoid worry, strain, doubt, 
anxiety, nervousness and gain contentment. 
Both great books by F. W. Sears, $1 post- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. 


Centre Publishing Co. 
828 Seventh Ave., X-34, New York, N. Y. 











| AMERICAN | 
_ BOOK COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
Cincinnati, 300 Pike St. 
Chicago, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 
Atlanta, 2 N. Forsyth St. 





Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will 
be mailed on request to any 
address. 


Your correspondence is 
solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 
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Will Tax Commissions Brin?, Tax Reform? 


Three Commissions Authorized by State to Make Investigations 
and Recommendations on Statutes 


HE problems of taxation in IIli- 

nois certainly ought to be solved 

by the next General Assembly. 

For several years our own or- 

ganization has made some very 
definite recommendations for their solu- 
tion. And now there are three separate 
commissions authorized by the state it- 
self to make investigations and recom- 
mendations, as provided in the following 
statutes: 

The State Tax Commission shall have 
power to formulate and recommend legis- 
lation for the improvement of the sys- 
tem of taxation of property and for the 
equalization of the taxation of the State, 
and to investigate the tax systems of 
other states and countries. 

(Smith-Hurd, Statutes of Illinois, 

Chap. 120, Sec. 340.) 

The Joint Legislative Revenue Commit- 
tee shall have power and it shall be their 
duty to: 

(1) Make a full investigation of the 
entire revenue system and of the meth- 
ods employed in the assessing of proper- 
ty for the purpose of taxation throughout 
the State of Illinois and for that pur- 
pose may subpoena witnesses, administer 


oaths, and compel the production of 
books and papers. 

(2) Study the revenue laws and the 
methods of assessing property in other 
states. 

(3) Make report of the result of their 
investigation to the 56th General Assem- 
bly with such recommendations for re- 
vision of the Revenue laws of this State 
as will in their opinion bring about a 
fairer method of assessing property and 
equalizing the tax burdens of the State. 

(S. B. 257, appreved July 7, 1927, 
providing for a Revenue Committee of 
nine members and making an appro- 
priation of $25,000 therefor.) 

The Revenue Investigation Commis- 
sion shall study and investigate the work- 
ings of the tax and revenue laws of the 
State, and other similar laws in other 
states, and shall collect full data and in- 
formation regarding the passage and op- 
eration of the same, and shall report at 
the next regular, special or recessed ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, embodying 
in the report the actions of the commis- 
sion in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act and such recommendations as to 
legislation as it deems advisable. 


September, 1927 


(S. B. 412, approved July 7, 1927, 
providing for a Revenue Investigation 
Commission of seven members and 
making an appropriation of $15,000 
therefor.) 

Constructive System Needed 
The State of Illinois has had several 

special tax commissions since the present 
Constitution was adopted. It has had a 
Constitutional Convention that spent 
most of its time on tax questions, and it 
has submitted to the people several 
amendments to the revenue article of the 
Constitution. It has had a regular State 
Tax Commission for several years with 
practically the same powers and duties 
as are indicated above. And still we 
have practically the same antiquated, 
inequitable, unenforceable, broken-down 
tax “system” that was written into the 
Constitution in 1876. Let us hope some- 
thing really constructive and helpful 
will be produced by the multiplicity of 
tax commissions now legally provided. 
They have an opportunity to render the 
State and its people a great service, but, 
since there are three separate commis- 
sions provided for, they have also an op- 
portunity to play the game that by var- 
ious officials at Springfield is designated 
“passing the buck.” Many of us are 
beginning to ask why the State Tax 
Commission has not been performing 
this function and how two additional 
commissions will remedy the chaotic 
tax situation. 


























and because of the 


notice. 


WING to the number of inquiries 


people that have been away during 
the month of August, we are continuing 
our August Fur Sale prices, until further 


We extend to the teachers of Illinois 
the invitation to inspect the largest and 
finest fur store in the Mid-West. 





number of 





The Exclusive Choice 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. 


























of the 





Its delightful 


location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
service and brilliant social activities 
make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 

Write or wire for reservations 


The 


DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 





John B. Profitlich Co. 


117-121 So. Jefferson Ave. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








O ELEMENTARY school is well 
equipped and efficiently organ- 
ized unless it contains a good 
working school library and 
provides a practical plan for 

directing the outside reading of its pupils. 
Such a library, in order to be of real 


p= 





service to the children, should contain 
two kinds of books—inspirational and 
informational. 

Good story books are useful in arous- 
ing an interest in reading and in sus- 
taining such interest once it is awakened. 
The Pupils’ Reading Circle books are 


— * 
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NEW COURSE OF READING 
1927-1928 


First and Second Grades 


Adventures in Storyland 
Everyday Doings at Home 
Gay Kitchen ........ 


Pub. Our 
Price Price 
Taylor $ .64 $ .55 
Bove fo Serl .6 
... Sherman 


Good Times at Grandpa's. seo. TARE 


Happy Children Reader—Book I 
Hardy’s Surprise Stories -.............. 


‘Hardy 


Third Grade 


Bobby and Betty in the Country.................... , 


Hans and Hilda of Holland 
The Toy Shop... 


Winter at Clovericl4d Farn_.._.................... 


$ .95 $ .80 
ae a a a baal be Smith  .68 50 
Lindsay 1.50 1.00 

Orton 1.00 65 


$2.95 


Fourth Grade 


Children of Many Lands................ 


Janey ........ 


Jerry Muskrat at Home... SN PRERTREE 


Willie Fox’s Dairy 


aa & Young $ .72 $ .63 
.Fox .80 -70 

_.Burgess 1.75 1.15 

Hilkene and Gugle  .72 .62 


$3.10 


Fifth Grade 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Arctic...................................... 


Gipsy Nan ...... 


Jungle Joe, Pride ‘of the Circus... Me ee 


Trail’s End 


A Boy of Old Quebec............ 
Dear Mother Make-Believe 
Larry of the North 

Treasure Hunters of Bob’s Hill 


Rawson $1.75 $1.20 
..Rankin 1.75 1.10 
1.50 .90 
1.75 1.10 


$4.30 

..Robbins $1.75 $1.05 
Widdemer 1.75 1.10 
Williams 1.75 1.20 
Burton 1.75 1.10 


$4.45 


Seventh Grade 


June Duncan 


Burton Holmes Travel | Stories—Eaypt... : 


The Secret Cache... 
Tom Martin, the Breaker Boy... 


Blanchard $1.75 $1.20 
_Wheeler-Holmes 1.28 1.10 
Brill 1.75 1.15 

__..Phelps 1.50 1.05 


$4.50 


Eighth Grade 


Barry Locke, Half-Back 


Jeanne’s Happy Year............................. 


Thinkers and Doers 


eo an diistamnidbawovsinioninnatnbanansnasennanensiil 


Complete Set—Publishers’ price 


Complete Set—Terms 30 days............... 


Complete Set—Cash with order 


$1.75 $1.10 
1.75 1.15 
1.16 1.00 
2.00 1.15 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (10 Vols. Buckram) 


The World Book (10 Vols. Buckram).... 





Webster’s New International Dictionary (G. and C. Merriam Co., 
Buckram Binding, to Schools and Libraries only) 
All books are shipped by prepaid parcel post 
Send orders directly to the Manager 
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nearly all of this type. They inspire 
to further reading and are so carefully 
selected that they offer a reading con- 
tent that is worthwhile. 

Although all books are more or less 
informational in character, the ones that 
are built more on fact than fancy should 
not be overlooked. “Truth is stranger 
than fiction” is an old adage that is not 
disputed. Hence, when wisely chosen, 
informational books are read with as 
much zeal as books of fiction. In every 
course of reading adopted by the Circle 
a few books of this character are to be 
found. 


Thirty Books in List Now 


The call. to publishers each year is 
for their latest and best offerings and 
as a consequence modern, up-to-date 
books only are submitted to the I. P. R. 
C. Board of Directors for consideration. 
Through a process of elimination, ex- 
tending over a period of some six months 
time, the course of reading is finally 
evolved. ‘This year thirty books are 
included in the list—books for all the 
school grades; hence every pupil has 
something worth while to read. 

The service of the Circle is State- 
wide. It offers a ready-to-use library for 
rural and grade schools, including a well 
proved plan for directing the outside 
reading of_children. Last year 300,000 
school children in Illinois read books for 
credit under its direction. The awards 
used to stimulate reading consist of di- 
plomas and seals which are furnished 
free to schools by the County Superin- 
tendent’s office. 


Prospectus Available 


The Circle is offering an excellent list 
of books in its 1927-1928 course of read- 
ing. In addition to these books nearly 
four hundred other books are listed 
which may be bought at reduced prices. 
Supplementary informational books, last 
year’s course of reading, and the Ameri- 
can Library Association list of forty 
books recommended as the very best 
reading for children before they reach 
the age of sixteen years, are listed in 
our new 16-page prospectus which may 
be had upon application to the Manager. 

Since the Circle was organized and is 
operated under the auspices of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association, we re- 
spectfully solicit the continued patron- 
age of its members. 








EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


A well known tour company 
wishes to communicate with men 
or women who are leaders in their 
communities and who would be 
willing to assist in the organiza- 
tion of a group for economical 
travel in Europe. Previous foreign 
travel experience not necessary. All 
or part of a 60 day trip in July and 
August 1928 visiting eight countries 
may be earned. Write, giving age, 
position and activities in which en- 
gaged to E. S. BATTERSON, 310 
So. Michigan, Chicago. 
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New Roosevelt High School 


School authorities of Peru public 
schools indicate that they have every 
anticipation that the new Roosevelt 
school will be ready for occupancy by 
the opening cf school on September 6. 





Addition for Peotone School 


Construction work has been started on 
the new $54,000 addition to Peotone high 
school. The new addition will contain 
a gymnasium with a seating capacity of 
600 persons and will be 50 feet wide and 
75 feet long with accommodations for 
both boys and girls. The huilding will 
be completed February 1. 





New School Dedicated 


The new school at Wyoming was for- 
mally dedicated and thrown open to the 
public for inspection on August 29. 





New Building for Teachers’ College 


Construction work is now well under 
way on the new Practical Arts Building 
for the Teachers’ College at Charleston. 
The contractors hope to complete the 
new building by the first of next year. 
Since a large portion of the appropria- 
tion remains unused, it will be possible 
to completely equip the new building. 
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Taylor Succeeds Pruitt in 
Sangamon County 


After signing 2,927 teachers’ certificates 
in the 21 years that he was Superin- 
tendent of Sangamon County schools, 
Edgar C. Pruitt turned over the keys 
to his office in the Sangamon County 
Court House to J. Ed Taylor who was 
recently elected to succeed him. The 
last certificate Mr. Pruitt signed was for 
Miss Alice G. Martin, Pleasant Plains, 
the sixth daughter of Mrs. Emma Martin 
to receive a certificate from Mr. Pruitt. 

In spite of the fact that every village 
principal in the county has signed a 
petition asking a change in the physi- 
ology text books, Mr. Taylor has an- 
nounced that no variation can be made 
because of the small amount of time left 
in which to select and order the books. 


New Additions Built 


Additions to the Dennis and Garfield 
schools in Decatur were completed on 
August 15. The heating plants of sev- 
eral other Decatur schools have been 
remodeled recently. 








Begins Sixth Successive Term 


Starting out on his sixth successive 
term as Superintendent of LaSalle Coun- 
ty schools, Mr. W. R. Foster was inducted 
into office on August 1. Mr. Foster was 
on his vacation in Montana when the 
induction ceremonies were performed. 


September, 192 





SPRINGFIELD BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 


When You Come to Springfield 
Patronize These Stores 





Drive-In Service 


Grant Tire Company 


322-24 S. Fourth St. 
Springfield, Il. 


Goodyear Tires 


If You Have Tire Woe Call Capitol 20 








2 Stores All in One 
COLE & HEY, INC. 
Florists 
Main 6400 318 8. Fifth St. 


THE CAMERA SHOP 


Main 7129 320 S. Fifth St. 
Springfield, [linois 








Pleasant and Profitable 
PART TIME WORK 
Represent 
Illinois Motor Casualty Co. 
Springfield 
Dependable Automobile Insurance 











For his knightly quest; 





To the Mother of Charles A. Lindbergh 


Across the miles that link our distant homes, 
We, sister-teachers, stretch our friendly hands 
To grasp a mother’s slender, tired hands 

Which wear today a nation’s holy kiss. 

We, who have borne no sons, 

And yet whose consecrated lives shall help 

To mold the lives of generations yet unborn, 
We here acclaim you, Mother, who have given 
America a flaming youth 

Whose valiant deed has blazed a wondrous path 
Across the skies, and, for a time, at least, 
Welded a fretful world into one brotherhood. 
Our hearts were with you in those fearful hours 
When, buoyed by prayer and trust unfaltering, 
You waited for the words of life or death; 
And now our hearts rejoice with you 

When all the world, enthralled, 

Proclaims the prowess of your gallant son. 
Your sister-teachers send you greetings warm, 
For this we know: nor princely gift 

Of friend or government, nor Beauty’s kiss, 
Nor loud huzzas of frenzied mobs 

Shall prove thy son’s true guerdon 


His accolade shall come, when, 
Enfolded in your tender, loving arms, 
He hears your deep, ‘‘ Well done, my son!’’ 
ANNE ALFREDA MELLISH. 


In Boston Teachers News Letter 


WANTED—Teacher agents to sell 
Health and Accident Policies to 
Teachers. Splendid policies and 
liberal contracts. 

MERCHANTS & BANKERS 

CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 

Springfield, Illinois 








School Books and Supplies 


Fountain Pens 


FRANK R. SIMMONS 
East Side Square Springfield, Ill. 


Dictionaries 








Family Shoe Store and Children’s 
‘ozy Bootery 


FRANK W. SIEBERT 


220 8S. 6th St. 
Phone Main 3455 Spri d, Illinois 
QUALITY VARIETY SERVICE 
Home of Red Cross 8 
Home of Educator Shoes 
Expert Shoe Fitters 








We Pay Return Postage 


Edwards & Chapman 
Laundry Dry Cleaning Dyeing 
Springfield, Illinois 














SPRINGFIELD 
DRY GOODS CO. 
Springfield’s Only 
Underselling Store 
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STATE PARENT-TEACHER 
HEAD DELIVERS ADDRESS 





Representing the 92,000 members of 
the Illinois Council of Parent Teachers’ 
association, Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, presi- 
dent, addressed the annual convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers which was in session at Toron- 
to, Ontario, on August 10. She dealt 
with the effects of parent teacher activ- 
ities on the home. 

“This congress,” she said, “has brought 
together in one vast organization more 
than a million men and women inter- 
ested in and zealously working for the 
training of parents in the care and un- 
derstanding of children, both big and 
little. 

“As a result of this training, parents 
are today realizing that ‘temper tan- 
trums’ should be wisely handled, that the 
emotions of a child must be wisely 
guided, neither too harshly suppressed 
nor too freely indulged. 

“Actions which parents heretofore dis- 
missed with the remark ‘He’ll outgrow 
that’ or which were considered ‘cute’ are 
now regarded in their proper light. Par- 
ents are coming more and more to realiza- 
tion that theirs is the responsibility for 
habits of obedience in the younger gen- 
eration, for respect of the rights of 
others, for inculeating a sense of respon- 
sibility in their children and that the 
school should receive children so trained 
that it may immediately begin teaching 
rather than overcoming the bad habits 
permitted in the home.” 





F. G. Blair Is Now Indian 





Names are an interesting study. There 
is something magnetic if not mystic in 
calling the roll of the peerage of the 
ages—names like Rameses, Xerxes, Caes- 
ar, Alexander the Great, Napoleon, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln. We wonder what would 
have been Caesar’s fame had he been 
named your name or mine. We wonder 
with Artemus Ward what changes might 
have been made in history had Napoleon 
been named Jones and had Washington 
been named Smith. Those are grand old 
names, reverenced by all and vastly pop- 
ular as evidenced by the fact that so 
many delightful and successful people 
are Jones, Smiths, Johnsons, etc., but in 
the selection of names the American In- 
dians are far more romantic and poetic 
than the white man. This was beauti- 
fully demonstrated a few days ago in the 
west when Hon. Francis G. Blair of 
Springfield, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, was made a Hawaiian 
chief by native Hawaiians and an Indian 
chief by native Indians. It was not 
stated in Seattle dispatches whether the 
great Illinois educator’s Hawaiian cos- 
tume is to be a grass skirt or of the type 
requiring far less material worn by the 
natives of the masculine gender back in 
the days of King Kamehameha I, but 
these dispatches explain the Indian name 
bestowed upon Springfield’s new “red- 
skirt chief.” Because of Mr. Blair’s 
great height and the light touch of gray 
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in his abundant hair he was given an 
Indian name meaning “Snow-on-the- 
Mountain.” 

What, indeed, is more impressive than 
the towering, snow-capped mountain? 
Beautiful, therefore, is this deserving 
compliment, bestowed upon our fellow- 
townsman who will grace the paint and 
feathers in which his friends invite him 
to appear at the next meeting of the 
Rotary or Mid-Day Luncheon Club. 

Thus do we find inspiration in a name 
just as Byron inspired by the name of 
“Mary” when he wrote: 


“I have a passion for the name of ‘Mary,’ 
For once it was a magic sound to me, 
And still it half calls up the realms of fairy, 
Where I beheld what never was to be.” 
—Illinois State Register. 


Teacher Needs Sense of Humor 


A sense of humor, mixed with plenty 
of common sense, is one of the require- 
ments of a successful teacher, according 
to Mrs. Katharine A. Morton, state super- 
intendent of instruction of Wyoming. 


School Children Too Frivolous 


Beginning his career in Quincy, Illinois, 
in 1871, Milton Todd of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, is now planning to retire at the 
age of 81 after 56 years of continuous 
work in educational fields. “The children 
are getting too frivolous, too unmanage- 
able for a man of my age,” he said. 


WHAT 55TH ASSEMBLY 
DID FOR EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 7) 
items, statistics and arguments to our 
auxiliary committee, to the newspapers, 
and to members of the legislature, 
and in giving such other assistance as 
was required by the secretary. 

Just here we wish to state that the 
long service of the secretary, the intimate 
acquaintance he has formed with many 
members of the legislature, and the fact 
that the legislators now know that we 
have a research department collecting 
authentic data have increased the duties 
and responsibilities of the secretary as 
the legislative representative of the 
I. 8. T. A. It is no longer possible to re- 
main neutral or non-committal on any 
important bill affecting schools. Many 
members of the legislature ask for in- 
formation and advice concerning these 
bills, and some members demand an ex- 
pression of opinion as to their value. 
This is embarrassing at times when the 
bill in question is not a part of our pro- 
gram but is one on which teachers are 
divided. For instance, when the Propper 
bills were introduced to permit an in- 
crease in the school tax rates for certain 
city districts in Cook county, the secre- 
tary was asked many questions as to the 
necessity for such increased rates and 
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why such increases were necessary 
in this particular part of the state. 
The secretary explained the need as 
best he could and recommended the 
passage of the bills. To the teachers 
and few members of the legislature who 
wanted the bills to include all districts 
in the state, he explained that such 
amendment would defeat the bills; in 
fact the bills had to be made less in- 
clusive than they were at first in order 
to get sufficient support to pass them. 
However, the secretary could not refrain 
from explaining also that this remedy is 
purely local, that the need for increased 
school revenue is much greater in some 
other parts of the state, and that the 
school revenue problem cannot be solved 
merely by permitting increased local tax 
rates in a few districts at a time, or even 
by permitting increased tax rates by 
all local districts. 


Unfavorable Conditions Present 


We have told of the various influences 
cooperating to promote good school legis- 
lation and of the favorable conditions for 
such legislation. Now let us consider 
briefly the unfavorable conditions we 
had to contend with. 

There is always some lack of agree- 
ment as to what legislation is needed for 
schools. The ideals and interests of our 
people are so varied and wealth and 
children are so unequally distributed in 

(Continued on Next Page) 








M. H. REASONER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Illinois that there are wide differences 
of opinion concerning necessary educa- 
tional legislation. 

There are large and powerful groups 
of people who criticize some of the pres- 
ent laws that we believe are necessary 
and should be continued at least for the 
present. For instance, a strong organ- 
ization of land owners had been formed 
for the purpose of getting legislation 
enacted that we believe would cause the 
disintegration and destruction of many 
community and township high school 
districts. A representative of that organ- 
ization was present at the Capitol almost 
every week and occasionally had assist- 
ance. It took much of our time and en- 
ergy to counteract their propaganda and 
to attend the many conferences neces- 
sary to frame a reasonable bill to provide 
for necessary changes in the boundaries 
of high school districts. Several ques- 
tionable, freakish or dangerous bills con- 
cerning other matters were introduced 
and had to be explained or actually op- 
posed. 


Opposition to Tax Increase 


Of course there was strong opposition 
to any increase in property taxes, which 
are practically the only source of school 
revenue. The rapid increase in the cost 
of government and public institutions 
and the breakdown of our general prop- 
erty tax system have caused much bitter 
feeling among those who believe they are 
bearing more than their share of such 
cost. Therefore, there was powerful 
opposition to any bill to increase tax 
rates or the cost of public education, and 
it was almost a miracle that legislation 
was enacted raising the county superin- 
tendents’ salaries, the appropriations to 
the state normal schools, the Chicago 
emeritus retirement annuities, the in- 
creased rates under the Propper bills, 
the increase in the non-high school dis- 
trict rate, and the increase in the rate of 
contribution by the state to the teachers’ 
pension fund. 


It is still true that there is much ig- 
norance even among teachers concerning 
state educational problems and the legis- 
lation necessary to remedy them. A 
legislator is excusable for being luke- 
warm in his attitude toward pending 
bills if he tries to consult the teachers 
of his home district and finds that those 
teachers know little about the problems 
being discussed at Springfield or the bills 
introduced to solve them. 


Narrow in Demands 


Some teachers and many other people 
who ought to consider public education 
as a state function are afflicted with ex- 
treme localism. Many of them see only 
the local phase of a larger, state-wide 
problem and have bills introduced that 
apply to one or only a few districts. In 
other words, some people try to cure 
state-wide problems with bills that have 
a strictly local application, while other 
people try to cure little local ills with 
bills having state-wide application. The 
result is much local, special or “patch- 
work” legislation, while what is needed 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Collede Salaries on Pre-War Basis 


Many College Presidents Express Alarm over Situation, 
State and National Associations to Investigate 
By J. W. Crabtree, Secretary N. E. A. 


HE Representative Assembly of 

the National Education Associa- 

tion has directed that a careful 

study of college professor’s sal- 

aries be made during the coming 
school year. In many colleges instruc- 
tors and professors are being paid on a 
pre-war basis. 

This startling fact is pointed out in a 
letter I have just received from the presi- 
dent of a leading college in West Vir- 
ginia. He says: “The young people 
whom we graduate each June go out into 
high schools to teach at salaries averag- 
ing considerably above that paid to those 
who have taught them. We know this 
should not be. It handicaps those who 
would make a larger preparation, because 
they cannot afford it. Some of them 
would borrow and go ahead to school 
were it not for the fact that they can 
see no way to repay the borrowed money. 
Practically every other profession, out- 
side of the ministry, holds within itself 


the possibility of making not only a com- © 


fortable living but the accumulation of 
a degree of wealth. The college profes- 
sorship holds no such possibility.” 


Situation Alarming 

I have many letters from college presi- 
dents expressing alarm over the salary 
situation. They see the large freshman 
classes passing into the hands of un- 
trained instructors who receive less pay 
than that of leading public school teach- 
ers. It is no wonder that a university 
president reports that 58 per cent of the 
freshman class drops out before the end 
of the junior year. 

The public has a right to demand a 
high type of instruction for these big 
freshman and sophomore classes. It 
should investigate the reasons why the 
promising high school graduates sent to 
the college or university drop out before 
completing their first year. 

College professors as a rule are inter- 
ested especially in their subjects and in 
their technical organization. They are 
not very active in the profession, al- 
though some of the best workers in the 
Association belong to this class. Their 
work in the absence of fraternal rela- 
tionships moulds them into technicians 
and individuals. They do not look after 
their own welfare problems. The college 
president is helpless unless backed up by 
the profession and the public. 

The state and national associations 
are to investigate conditions and to place 
the actual facts before the college author- 
ities and before the public. I predict 
immediate results. It is not a college 
problem half so much as a community 
problem. In the face of facts, what com- 
munity will permit these conditions to 
continue from year to year? The com- 
munity that believes in having profes- 
sionally trained teachers in the public 
schools would be unwilling to put up 
with inefficient teaching in the college. 


The public will stand for such incomes 
for instructors and professors as will 
attract good teachers to the college and 
such as will provide the dignity and com. 
fort which the college instructor deserves 
along with the other members of the 
profession. It will not be satisfied with 
less than that. 





Educational Independence 
Is Declared 
(Continued from Page 17) 


The whole tale (of school development) 
has been an epic in the folk creation of 
a great institutfon fitted to their personal 
aspirations and suited to their dem- 
ocratic necessities. Behind it was a 
double determination, first, to give their 
sons and daughters a full chance to be 
whatever God intended them to be if a 
school could reveal it, and, second, to 
make the liberty of their fathers safe for 
their children. The public school is con- 
secrated to these two great purposes, 
among the most fundamental in Amer- 
ican life. And we the educators of this 
country can not work in these temples 
without being consecrated, too. But it 
means more than service to children, it 
means an obligation to keep our school 
free from all the interference which 
would hamper the pursuit of great ends. 
This can only be done by reawakening 
that public opinion which once created 
our school system and must again sus- 
tain it, to the end that the integrity of 
public schools may be maintained and 
their work kept free from the interfer- 
ence of the arrogant whom the accidents 
of politics have brought to transient 
power, of the demagogue who has tem- 
porarily seized the public mind, of the 
selfish who would sell the children into 
the half slavery of a poor education, and 
of the ignorant who know not truth or 
wisdom and yet assert it. 





A reading class for deaf mutes, to be 
at least partially supported by the state, 
will be organized in connection with the 
Rockford school system this fall for the 
first time, if ten or more students will 
sign up for the course, W. R. Gardner, 
director of the department of attendance 
and research for Rockford schools, has 
announced. 


Donald Robertson is the director of the 
new physical culture department in the 
Carlinville schools. 


Non-resident students at Springfield 
High School last year brought into the 
public school fund the sum of $28,769.54 
for tuition, paid by Sangamon County. 
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is general legislation of universal appli- 
cation. We shall have much difficulty 
with problems of school revenue and 
administration in Illinois until more of 
us get cured of our personal prejudices, 
selfish interests, and narrow local view- 
point and get the broader view and more 
liberal social ideals of really patriotic 
citizens of the State. 

The demand for increased revenue for 
other public purposes makes it difficult 
to obtain any additional support for pub- 
lic education. We must compete for 
tands with parks, new state institutions, 
hard roads, cement bridges, and addi- 
tional public service of a local nature 
favored by many citizens. 


Assembly Is Dilatory 

It seems that each General Assembly 
is more dilatory than the preceding one 
in getting down to business and enacting 
even the legislation that is universally 
admitted to be necessary. Very few bills 
were passed in the first four months of 
the recent session, and there seemed to 
be very little interest in any kind of legis- 
lation. An explanation often given by 
members was that little could be done 
until after the spring elections, and that 
the coming Chicago election had great 
political significance. The election in 
Chicago brought in a new city adminis- 
tration, and it was then explained that 
it was necessary to wait until this ad- 
ministration found what legislation it 
wanted. About the middle of May nearly 
a hundred bills advocated by the rew 
mayor were dumped into the legislative 
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hopper at one time. There seemed to be 
an irresistible force back of these bills 
that pushed them ahead of all other bills 
up for consideration. This caused much 
friction, contention and delay and serious- 
ly disorganized the legislature just at a 
time when hasty and harmonious action 
was necessary. The result was the ex- 
tension of the session ten days longer 
than that of any other General Assembly, 
extreme haste and confusion during the 
last few weeks, and a turmoil the last 
few days that is inconceivable to those 
who did not witness it and who have 
pictured the legislature as being a delib- 
erative body with an orderly procedure. 
The results were that several bills failed 
to receive consideration or call for final 
vote and “died on the calendar”; as many 
as ten or fifteen bills were passed by a 
single roll-call; many of us, including 
several members of the legislature, were 
not sure what bills were passed or what 
amendments were made until several 
days after the legislature adjourned. 
However, we knew that all the Chicago 
bills passed except one having to do with 
schools, which many teachers opposed 
for good and sufficient reasons. 


Many Complications 

It is impossible to give our members 
a clear idea of the many difficulties and 
complications encountered in promoting 
any bill @ enactment. State politics, lo- 
cal politics, partisanship, factionalism, 
group interests, class interests, local in- 
terests, and just plain personal interests, 
rivalries and jealousies may one or all 
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play their part in promoting, passing, de- 
laying or defeating a bill. It seems im- 
possible to keep issues separated, which 
means that our measures often become 
involved with measures to which they 
really have no relation. For instance, a 
prominent legislator one evening after 
one of his favorite bilis was defeated told 
your secretary that he would now defeat 
the school bills we favored because he 
believed we teachers had helped to de- 
feat his bill. The introduction and 
origin of a bill that never had a chance 
to pass had much to do with the delay 
and loss of our bill to amend the certif- 
ication law, although there was no direct 
relation between the two bills. It would 
require a large volume to explain in 
detail all these complications and diffi- 
culties and to outline the history of all 
school bills; so of course we shall not 
attempt such explanation or outline here. 
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BILLS IN HARMONY 
WITH LS.T.A. PROGRAM 





(Continued from Page 4) 

Besides the above, all of which are in 
harmony with our recommendations, 
other bills that were passed and approved 
and may be considered as constructive or 
as liberal to pupils, teachers or educa- 
tion in general are House Bills 28, 29, 
130, 271, 277, 285, 299, 323, 334, 421, and 
Senate Bills 149, 150, and the provision 
in S. B. 253 making an increase of 50 per 
cent in the contribution by the State to 
the teachers pension and retirement fund. 


Several Bills Fail 


The bills that were in accord with our 
program but failed to pass were as 
follows: 

Senate Bill No. 313 and House Bill 
No. 447, to provide an income tax with 
the proceeds to be turned into the 
state school fund. Lack of understand- 
ing and the spirit of localism defeated 
these bills. 

House Bill No. 82, to provide for the 
payment of interest by depositories hold- 
ing public funds. This was opposed by 
both treasurers and bankers. 

Senate Bill No. 311, to reduce the com- 
mission of county collectors from two 
per cent to one per cent. This was op- 
posed by some county collectors and by 
many other county officers who say the 
counties need the money they now get 
from the extra one per cent collected 
from the school funds. 

House Bill No. 374, to provide for a 
codification of the attendance laws, for 
a minimum school term of eight months, 
and for classes for adults. Chairman 
Weiss of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion introduced this bill and pushed it 
to third reading. When he called it up 
on third reading and found there was 
some opposition to the eight months 
minimum, he suddenly abandoned it and 
moved to substitute for consideration 
H. B. No. 277, which provides only for 
adult classes. 


S. B. No. 180 Fails 


Senate Bill No. 180, to raise the re- 
quirements for certification of teachers. 
This bill easily passed the Senate under 
the leadership of Senator Cuthbertson 
and made good progress in the House 
until it reached third reading, withstand- 
ing an effort on second reading to amend 
by striking out the enacting clause. 
However, there was strong opposition, 
which seemed to increase from day to 
day, and the bill got complicated with 
some other measures. It seemed impos- 
sible to get it called for final vote until 
it got caught in the final congestion of 
bills and died on the calendar. About 
two hours before final adjournment, in 
the midst of the utmost confusion, Rep- 
resentative Sparks of Shelbyville made 
an attempt to call it for final vote. 
However, his motion to suspend the rules 
and call 8. B. 180 out of its regular order 
on the calendar failed to get the neces- 
sary 77 votes at that time when several 
members had gone home and when the 


disorder was so confusing that several 
members present did not know what was 
being considered. Notice that our record 
of roll-calls shows that the total of both 
affirmative and negative votes was only 
59 out of a possible 150. We believe this 
bill would have passed if it could have 
been brought to a final vote two weeks 
before adjournment; but it had strong 
opposition, and even among teachers it 
has never been supported with sufficient 
enthusiasm to make it really interesting 
to any large number of legislators. 


September, 1927 


We are often asked how certain mem- 
bers of the legislature voted on certain 
bills. Therefore we are publishing else- 
where in this issue a table giving the 
record on ten important bills. 

Of course there are many other inter- 
esting details that might be made a part 
of this report, but we have given here 
the facts that we believe are of most 
interest and will be most suggestive in 
preparing for the next legislative cam- 
paign. 

R. C. Moore, Secretary. 
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ORTY-ONE EDUCATIONAL 
BILLS HAVE BECOME LAWS 





(Continued from Page 8) 
more than was provided for them in 
the Budget. 

Senate Bill No. 39, Deck: Provides 
that the Legislative Reference Bureau 
shall codify the general statutes of 
Illinois now in force, and appropriates 
25,000 for carrying out such pro- 
vision. 

S. B. No. 149 and S. B. 150, Dunlap: 
Appropriates $10,550,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for the next biennium. 

S. B. 162, Fiagg: Permits trustees 
of schools, with the consent of the 
school board of the district, to sell 
lands used for school sites or other 
lands owned by school district when 
such sites or lands are required for 
road purposes. 

S. B. 243, Barr: Provides that the 
term of the President of the University 
of Illinois shall be at the pleasure of 
the board of trustees. 

S. B. 253, Cuthbertson: Increases 
the annual contribution by the State 
to the teachers’ pension fund 50 per 
cent, or to one-tenth of a mill on the 
assessed valuation. Also, provides 
that, beginning with 1928, the state 
school fund shall be distributed upon 
the basis of $9.00 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, with the further pro- 
vision that, if any district levies the 
limit (without referendum) and does 
not raise thereby $850 per teacher 
employed or $25 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, sufficient money shall 
be paid out of the state fund to the 
district to make up the larger of these 
amounts. Provision is made for scal- 
ing the claims of the district up or 
down according to whether the state 
fund is larger or smaller than the total 
claims of all districts. 

S. B. 257, Hicks: Provides for a 
special commission of nine members 
to investigate the revenue system of 
Illinois, to study the revenue laws of 
other states, and to make a report 
with recommendations to the 56th 
General Assembly, and makes an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

S. B. 269, Cuthbertson: Validates 
bond issue by certain community high 
school districts. 

S. B. 286, Barr: Amends Section 
96 of the school law to provide that 
if a recognized two or three year high 
school is conducted in a township lo- 
cated in a non-high school district, any 
eighth grade graduate residing in such 
township, upon the approval of the 
county superintendent of schools, may 
attend a recognized high school more 
convenient in some district other than 
in the township in which he resides 
and his tuition shall be paid by the 
non-high school district. 

S. B. 287, Barr: Adds Sections 


Sla and 91b to the school law to pro- 
vide an ex-officio board composed of 
the chairman of the County Board of 
Supervisors or Board of County Com- 
the County Judge, 


missioners, and 
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County Clerk to change the boundaries 
of township or community high school 
districts at their discretion upon 
petition of two-thirds of the legal 
voters in the territory described in the 
petition and efter thirty days notice 
to the districts voncerned and a public 
hearing upon such petition. 

S. B. 355, Barbour: Provides for the 
consolidation of certain fractional 
parts of certain school townships near 
Evanston. 

S. B. 412, Forrester: Provides for 
a Revenue Investigation Commission 
of seven members to study and invest- 
igate the workings of the tax laws of 
the State and of other states and to 
make a report with recommendations 
to the next meeting of the General 
Assembly. Appropriates $15,000 to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

S. B. 446, Woods: Amends Sections 
17 and 18 of the assessment law to 
provide that the assessed value of 
property shall be its full value, instead 
of half its full value as it has been in 
recent years. 

S$. B. 537, Dunlap: Amends Section 
115 of the school law to empower 
school boards to pay out of the funds 
of the district for the transportation 
of pupils to school in their own district 
or to schools in other districts. 





OUR PURPOSES 
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touch with educational affairs by writing 
to him occasionally, and by sending him 
items of school news, newspaper clipp- 
ings, circulars, bulletins, courses of 
study, reports or any printed matter con- 
cerning educational movements or activ- 
ities. Put him on your mailing list. 

7. File all numbers of The Illinois 
Teacher for future reference. This will 
help you when you are reminded of some- 
thing you want to look up and will help 
us by saving us the time we spend in 
mailing back numbers on request. Next 
year you will want to refer to something 
in this volume. 

8. Try to grow constantly in profes- 
sional spirit and efficiency, and give to 
your school the best that is in you. 
Growth and service must continue to be 
our foundation principles. 

All this is submitted respectfully and 
sincerely by your obedient servant, 

‘ THE Eprror. 





Terminates 52 Years of Service 


After having been active in educational 
fields for 52 years, John B. Gregg, 
aged 75, surrendered his office of Super- 
intendent of Pike County Schools to Miss 
Mina Bauch on August 1. Mr. Gregg 
will receive a pension of $400 annually 
and he plans to retire. He started teach- 
ing 52 years ago at the Crozier school in 
Derry township. 





All schools in Edgar County opened on 
August 29 instead of waiting until after 
September 1, the usual opening date. 
City high schools waited until September 
1. O. R. Jones is County Superintendent 








Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


a 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, 22 West Monroe 8t. 
Waukegan, Waukegan Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Rockford, Rockford Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Freeport, Tarbox Building 

Joliet, Morris Building 

Rock Island, Safety Building 

Peoria, Lehmann Building 

Springfield, Myers Building 

Decatur, Citizens Bank Building 





Applications by mail will receive prompt stiention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from Page 22) 
make it impossible to select a majority 
of the members of the board at any one 
election. 

7. That the distinction between the lay 
control of public education and the pro- 
fessional administration of schools be 
acknowledged in the law and in the rules 
of boards of education. That appoint- 
ment of teachers and of all other em- 
ployees be only upon nomination of the 
superintendent of schools. That courses 
of study and curricula, the adoption of 
textbooks and the provision for educa- 
tional supplies be proposed by the super- 
intendent of schools in cooperation with 
the members of the supervisory teaching 
staff for the consideration of the board 
of education. That the annual budget 
showing unit costs for each item of the 
educational program be prepared by the 
superintendent and his staff and sub- 
mitted to the board of education for con- 
sideration. That the recommendations 
for buildings and equipment based upon 
an evaluation of the present plant and 
a forecast of future needs be presented 
to the board of education by the superin- 
tendent of schools. That a report of the 
achievement of the schools based upon 
scientific inquiry be required of the 
superintendent of schools and that he 
ask for further support only upon the 
basis of such proved efficiency. 

8. That our schoois be financed upon a 
state-wide basis. ‘that it be recognized 
that it is the prime duty of each state 
to guarantee to each individual a satis- 
tactory minimum program of education 
in each of the severai areas for taxation 
and for the administration of schoois 
throughout the state. 

9. That it be recognized as an obliga- 
tion of each state to provide a depart- 
ment of education equipped to certity as 
to the adequacy of ali local programs 
ot educa.ion in meeting state standards. 
‘hat this state department of education 
througn research, through experimenta- 
tion and through personal ieadership 
stimuiace local communities to provide 
more adequate programs of education 
than the state can require, to the end 
that the sta.te’s minimum acceptable pro- 
gram May trom time to time be advanced. 

1U. That the federal government which 
has long accepted responsibility for con- 
ducting inquiries and disseminating in- 
tormation concerning the public schools 
of the nation eniarge the scope of its 
scientific inquiry with respect to educa- 
tion and increase its support of this un- 
dertaking. That this most important 
function of the national government can 
be best carried out by the establishment 
of a department of education with a sec- 
retary in the President’s cabinet. We 
pledge our aggressive support to the 
Curtis-Reed Bill which provides for the 
establishment of a department of educa- 
tion and tor the more adequate support 
of scientific research in education under 
the. direction of a secretary of education. 

Il 

We recommend that the program of 

physical and health education already 
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provided in many centers be extended to 
all of the schools of the nation. In the 
development of this program we urge 
that re-eemphasis be given to the teach. 
ing of the evil effects of narcotic drugs 
and of alcoholic beverages. 


III 


In order that even a minimum program 
of education may be provided for the 
boys and girls in the sections of the 
United States suffering from the devasta. 
tion of the flood it is necessary that sup- 
port be provided from other than local 
and state sources. We therefore urge 
the Congress of the United States to 
make appropriations sufficient to meet 
this educational emergency. 


IV 


The growing tendency of state legisla- 
tures to pass laws compelling or forbid. 
ding the teaching of particular subjects 
or topics in the public schools is an un- 
wise and dangerous practice which if 
continued will transform our educational 
institutions, now consecrated to the teach- 
ing of the truth, into prejudiced schools 
devoted to the interests of special prop 
aganda. 

Legislatures have no disposition to take 
over the making of the course of study 
as a whole. They would shrink from 
such an undertaking as an expert matter 
beyond their province and ability. But 
in response to the agitations and pres- 
sures of various social blocs and groups 
they are doing a far worse thing with- 
out so intending. They are making a 
partial and inflexible course of study 
which hampers the schools in their effort 
to serve wholesomely and in a balanced 
and proportionate way all the needs of 
the child and all the interests of society. 

This association deprecates and con- 
demns this tendency as contrary to the 
more fundamental intentions of legisla- 
tures and as frustrative of society’s basic 
desires to keep schools whelesome and 
democratic. 

V 

The National Education Association in 
recognition of the personality, the mil 
itary genius, the unequaled courage and 
great leadership in the west during the 
War of the Revolution of George Rogers 
Clark endorses the movement to build a 
great permanent memorial at Vincennes, 
indiana, the site of Clark’s greatest 
achievement, as a perpetual inspiration 
to all Americans of unselfish, patriotic 
service. 

VI 

For the generous hospitality and effi- 
cient management which have contrib 
uted so largely to the notable success of 
this, the sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, we wish 
to express our most sincere appreciation 
to the people of the State of Washington 
and the City of Seattle, to the schools, 
their officiais, teachers and pupils, to the 
churches, musicians, Boy Scouts and 
other organizations and to the public 
press. 

Wiuu1am Dow BovuTwELL, 

School Service, 

National Geographic Society. 
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